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Lady Zean’s Pagaries. 


CHapter I, 


“The sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he.”—Allan Cunningham. 


HE scene was the old sea-port of Leith; the time was when 
Leith was a place of merchant-mariners and traders with 
France and Holland; the people with whom the story is con- 
cerned were a woman and a boy who were waiting for the sailing 
of the Dunkirk packet. The traffic between Scotland on the one 
hand, and France and Holland on the other, had its romantic 
racy peculiarities, in the days when national rebellions were rife 
and political fugitives legion. Strange enough freights travelled 
to and fro by the packets which served for passenger boats but 
did not confine themselves to passengers. The profits of the 
packets came from French silks and laces, wine and brandy, 
Dutch cheese and Hollands, which did not always pay their dues 
to His Majesty’s custom-house. The passengers were a casual 
and perfunctory element in the enterprise. 

No brazen-faced smuggler by profession, no poor Highland chief 
or Low-country laird fleeing for his life and liberty, had a more 
characteristic and yet a more incongruous air than that which 
distinguished the pair—lingering to the last moment in the shelter 
of the nearest change-house to the pier. They had appropriated 
the best parlour, by the window of which they sat and stood. 

The woman was unmistakably foreign, though she spoke 
English with no more than the accent which most foreigners 
retain. It was easy to read her extraction in the sallowness of 


her skin, conspicuous through the rouge she used, in her fat, 
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almost chubby cheeks, in her quick, glancing, small black eyes, 
and in every pronounced gesture. She was clearly middle-aged, 
though all that care could do had been tried—not without effect 
—to smooth the lines and efface the crow’s-toes on the face, and 
to lessen the stoutness of figure incidental to years, constitution, 
and good living. She was well dressed—still with a foreign 
touch in her mantle, hat, and hoop. 

Though she showed herself imperious in her demands and 
commands, she yet lacked the indescribable essentials of a grande 
dame, while she might have lived in the grande dame’s vicinity 
and borrowed the most superficial of her attributes. 

The boy in the woman’s company was more difficult to classify. 
He seemed in his earlier teens, and was quite a slip of a lad, fair, 
and pink and white in complexion, with a girlish delicacy of 
feature. He was dressed in the boy’s, or rather little man’s, 
dress of the period—long coat and long vest, with knee breeches 
and gaiters on the slim legs, buckles at the gartered knees, and 
on the insteps of the square-toed shoes. He regarded his costume 
with a certain modest pride, he even betrayed an inclination to 
show it off as he whisked the little tails of his coat, or stepped 
out with an eye to his unsoiled gaiters and bright buckles. He 
did not wear the clothes like one to the manner born, and in the 
middle of his youthful conceit, the shamefaced consciousness of 
an actor, who was sensible that he was not quite master of the 
part he was playing, would seize him, and he would clutch the 
cloak of stiff, dark-green woollen stuff, which belonged to his 
outfit, and huddle it round him, though it was an April afternoon 
and the weather was fine. 

“Come, my dear,” said the woman, rising; “the tide is full, 
as I see by the water-mark on the sands; the packet is what you 
call loaded, our luggage is on board, and it is high time we 
followed it. We'll be beyond the harbour lights and your island 
of Inchkeit before it is dark, and out at sea by the hour when I 
used to send you to bed; I don’t like that sea, but what will 
you? We must cross it to get to la belle France, of the delights 
of which I have told you. You shut your eyes and take a plunge, 
as if you were a bather, and then on a fine morning, not so far 
distant, you'll wake up in French waters, and you'll give me one 
hug, and say: ‘ Laroche, we have done it. Wecan go where we 
will, do what we will, the world and its grandest shows lie 
before us.’” 

The speaker patted the boy on the shoulder, and employed a 
wheedling tone and manner which hardly concealed the bullying 
inherent in the voice, 
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“And there will be no more lessons, Laroche,” the lad 
responded eagerly. “I shall not even have poor Nursie to worry 
me to drink my glass of milk, take my walk for my health and 
my complexion, and go to bed for my beauty sleep, just when 
all the grown-up folk are making ready to enjoy themselves.” 

The couple were on their way to the packet, and as the boy 
spoke he clasped the woman’s arm, with his two hands encased in 
woollen mittens, and hung on it, impeding her progress to the 
end of the pier. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried impatiently; “but hold, take care what 
you are about and how you look; even leetle boys don’t drag one 
down so: you must learn to walk by yourself, my charming 
young friend—at least, till we’re safe at Dankirk.” 

The boy drew back—not so much hurt as bewildered—he was 
evidently accustomed to have his own way. He had the 
exquisitely easy, careless, autocratic speech and bearing which 
were absent in his companion. The world was without doubt 
made for him and his; he had but to speak and his wishes would 
be sooner or iater obeyed. A rebuff was so unknown to him that 
he did not even protest against it. He walked daintily among 
the puddles left, by a high sea and rain the previous night, on the 
pier, at the heels of his leader. He nearly tripped as he crossed 
the rubicon of a rude gangway, and though he recovered himself 
instantly, he gathered his cloak round him nervously, when he 
met the eye of the sailor who was ready to heave aside the plank. 

“Tak tent, young sir, and haste ye, gin ye dinna want a 
drookin’,” cried the man in a friendly enough spirit. 

But the passenger addressed scuttled away out of reach with a 
shy, scared glance back, narrowly escaping missing his foot again, 
and falling headlong down the steep stair into the small cabin to 
which the lady had preceded him. 

“Some silly mither’s ae spiled daw of a laddie,” calmly 
commented the man of tarry hands, flannel shirt, and canvas 
breeches. 

He addressed, with a wink of the one eye which a rough life 
and some experience of gunpowder had left him, a cabin boy 
whose father was a mate of the sailor’s, his mother a fish-wife, 
and his brothers and sisters ten in number. 

“Be thankfu’ you’re no’ in his dressed leather shoon, Beardie,” 
he said, awarding the title in playful reference to the beard- 
lessness of the grinning, half-naked boy ; “ you may tak my word 
for ’t he’s bund to get a fa’, ettling to swagger, puir dandilly bit 
chield! and no’ able to keep his feet.” 

A voyage to France was a thing of time, of adventure, of peril, 
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in the days before the flood of modern inventions and improve- 
ments had set in. A “ packet-boat,” with its limited space, 
insufficient service, heterogeneous, chaotic contents, darkness, din, 
strange company jostling each other, all-pervading stenches of 
tar, tallow, and bilge water, was apt to be a very pandemonium 
to inexperienced travellers. This was the case even when the 
wind was favourable, the sea not running mountains high, and 
no enemy in the shape of a meddlesome king’s ship, or a vessel 
belonging toa country with which Great Britain was at war, or 
a privateer of no nation hovering on the horizon. 

Happily for the couple who were availing themselves of this 
run of the Leith and Dunkirk packet, they were the only 
passengers on board. They had the wretched morsel of a cabin 
to themselves; not even a careful elderly gentlewoman, sent home 
by her husband in exile to forage for necessary supplies, and 
returning with her hard-earned spoil, shared the scanty accommo- 
dation. 

The boy’s berth was near that of his companion—not that he 
profited much by the neighbourhood. No sooner did the little 
vessel, by laborious tacking, get to the point the woman had 
indicated—the open sea approaching the mouth of the frith, 
where the waves began to roll in long sea-green ranges, and the 
wind rose and took to whistling in the rigging as the April night 
fell, than she gave herself up, with unrestrained dismal moans and 
groans, to the miseries of sea-sickness, leaving the lad to shift for 
himself as ho best might. He, too, was ill, though he made no 
outcry, but he was certainly as full of perplexity as of suffering. 
He was not accustomed to shift for himself, and he could not 
understand how Laroche, or, for that matter, anybody else in the 
world in her position, could fail him. It was not the discomfort 
and bedily distress alone which finally overcame him, and caused him 
to turn his face to the ship’s side, clasp his slender fingers over 
his eyes and cry behind the shelter, in the semi-darkness of the 
oil-lamp swinging from the low roof. It was sheer desolation 
and mortified amazement beyond analysis ; they could only express 
themselves in faintly murmured words: 

“Oh, Nursie! I wish you were here to help me, for my head 
is sore, aud my heart is sick, and I’m all over aches and pains. 
I’m so cold, and I’m weary and dreary. I wish, oh! I wish I were 
only back at the Castle, where my brother might not be so sour 
and dour if he saw what I had come through. Maybe, if he were 
spoken fair, his Grace might alter his mind, and not want to 
send me—me who am growing big, and he not so many years 
my elder—-to London, to school to learn manners!” 
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Alas! rueful wishes would not bring round the ship and draw 
her, as by an irresistible attraction, back to the port of Leith which 
she had just quitted. 

Bat everything passes in time, so even the voyage in a Leith 
and Dunkirk sailing packet, with its miserable hardships and its 
occasional stinging disillusions, came to an end within the ordinary 
term of days. For no serious misadventure of wreck or hostile 
attack, or even of impertinent pursuit and overhauling, befell the 
travellers. They were presently lying off Dunkirk harbour, in the 
shy sweet April sunshine, ready to enter with the tide. The 
woman was sufficiently recovered to appear on deck, looking 
wonderfully smart, and even gorgeous in her cherry-coloured wrap 
and beaver hat, after her recent extinction. 

“ Allons, my child,” she cried with patronising gaiety to her 
still somewhat limp and dishevelled companion, “we are here. 
Yonder is my France. No more megrims, no more what you call 
scruples and pets, and what your noble brother said were ‘ fling- 
strings.” When I asked him his meaning, he answered,. ‘ Tan- 
trums, madame, tan-trums. I am sure you are acquainted with 
them.’ What did he know of my acquaintances, hey? Perhaps 
he will discover a little later. But there, we are going to be 
good and merry and do as we like.” 

There was a fresh ring in the speaker’s decidedly blatant voice, 
a ring of emancipation from hated control, of triumph over her 
lawful superiors, of insolent revenge for real or fancied injuries. 

The lad looked up at her in astonishment, tinged with the dis- 
may which her recent conduct had excited; but there was little 
opportunity for speculations in the bustle of landing, the novelty 
of the strange tongues and unfamiliar costumes on the quay, with 
madame’s shrieked-out orders respecting her luggage heard 
distinctly through all the other clamour. 

The lad was walking after his leader with a mazed, dazed action, 
entirely new to his gait, when all at once he stopped short, gave a 
little scream on his own account, and made a dart to intercept a 
portly gentleman in snuff-brown and laced hat with some preten- 
sions to what was then known as a “presence,” who was stepping 
leisurely along the quay. 

“Qh, Langshaw, is it you?” gasped the boy. “I knew you 
the instant 1 set eyes on you. Iam glad—glad to see you here. Are 
you going home? Are you going back with the packet? Will 
you take a message to the Castle? I know you'll not mind that 
there has been ill-blood between you and his Grace,” went on the 
speaker with coaxing entreaty ; “ we're all canny Scots and sworn 
friends beyond the seas—at least, so I’ve been told. I want my 
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brother to know just that I’m safe, and if your housekeeper could 
get speech of Nursie—everybody kens Nursie—I would like her 
to say I was very sorry not to bid her good-bye, but she will 
understand I could not, lest she should get the wyte of my way- 
going; and I’m to bring her back a mutch trimmed with 
Valenciennes—you'll remember the Valenciennes, Langshaw?” 

The movement and greeting had been so sudden and unlooked 
for, that the woman in advance had not the chance of interposing, 
and could not, with all her bold generalship, do more than stand 
still in consternation. As for the gentleman appealed to, he 
paused, gazed round him excitedly, gaped, though he was no callow 
fledgling, and finally cried out in the height of wonder and discom- 
posure— 

“Good heavens, my Lady Jean! what are you doing here in 
this guise ? ” 

With that the person called Laroche took her cue. She came 
forward immediately and began a voluble explanation. She was 
not to blame ; miladi would bear her company, dressed up as a boy, 
whether she would or not. She had forbidden it; she had scolded, 
implored, and gone down on her knees to prevent the scandal; she 
had only suffered it because she had been afraid to go to his Grace 
and tell him, for then he would have been enraged—mad, not 
merely with his young sister, but with her, who was as innocent 
as a babe. For Monsieur le Duc drew no distinctions in his 
furies; monsieur, who was his compatriot, his neighbour, must 
know that. She had been so ill—mon Diew! so ill—at the point 
of death, during the voyage, yet she had to rouse herself every 
moment to look after miladi Jeanne, who fared no worse than she 
deserved. She—madame—had meant as soon as she got safely 
landed, and had taken the young lady to a place of safety, to write 
directly and send by a trusty messenger to Monsieur le Due, that 
he might reclaim his sister, of the charge of whom she was weary, 
certainly, with all her heart weary. 

The laird of Langshaw, in the middle ward of Lanarkshire, 
standing there on the quay at Dunkirk, heard the tirade from 
beginning to end, while an inquisitive crowd commenced to gather 
round him, round the fluent declaimer, and the culprit, who did 
not look greatly abashed or afraid. 

“Lady Jean, what do you say to it?” he inquired at last, 
sternly looking round on her. ‘ Have you been such an incor- 
rigible cutty of a wilful, foolish lass?” 

She had been standing with the same dumfounded, incredulous 
look, where her companion was concerned, which she had exhibited 
more than once in the course of the adventure. Even yet she did 
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not speak, but she raised her head, poised proudly on her soft 
round throat, and her short upper lip curled with a marvelling 
rather than an angry curl, as if asking who had the right to call 
her to task? To whom was she bound to answer for anything she 
chose to do, when not even his Grace was there to remind her 
that she was under age—under his control? Her blue eyes 
looked full, with frank counter-challenge, in her judge’s face. 

It was enough. Langshaw knew whom he had to blame, and 
he was not the man to spare his condemnation. 

“Madame or mademoiselle”—he addressed the real defaulter 
with scathing scorn—‘“ I neither know nor care what your title 
may be, and I tell you plainly I do not believe one word you have 
said. It is as well for you as for my Lady Jean here, that I am 
going back to Scotland with the next trip of the packet, and will 
take her under my own and my wife’s care till I see her safe in 
her brother’s keeping. She will go with me at once to my 
lodging, where my wife will see her provided with a dress 
befitting her sex and station. Oh, Lady Jean! Lady Jean!” the 
worthy gentleman broke off, shaking his powdered head, and even 
his tasselled cane, at the girl, as he spoke angrily, “how dare 
you try this worst of your pranks, lest it be kept up and never let 
down on you to your dying day? You’re no longer a bairn, and 
folk will not always bear in mind that you're fatherless and 
motherless, with none to take tent what you do but that tyke of a 
brother of yours.” 

“ Mind what you say, Langshaw,” retorted Lady Jean without 
an instant’s hesitation, not hotly, but with an innate unapproach- 
able dignity; “you're speaking of his Grace in his sister’s 
hearing.” 

“Well, well,” protested Langshaw, shrugging his shoulders, 
“you're hawks out of the same nest, but your present performance 
does not display much respect for my lord Duke. As for you, 
madame ”—firing his parting shot at the Frenchwoman—“ if you 
say another word, or meddle farther in the matter, I'll hand you 
over to the authorities—French though they be, they’ll not stand 
by you in what is a clear case of abduction.” 

“A thousand thanks, monsieur,” replied the lady politely, 
executing her most perfect curtsey. “Bon jour, Jeanne, Jacques, 
I neither know nor care what your title may be,” she finished, 
with an insulting nod to her former pupil, and an admirable 
mimicry of Langshaw’s delivery of the same words to herself a 
moment before. 

“Let her go, Langshaw,” said Lady Jean quietly; “she has 
shown what she is—not worth our notice.” She pulled her cloak 
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round her, took the arm he offered her hastily, and walked away 
as if nothing had happened, her escort being the more discomfited 
of the two.’ 

It is difficult to say what could have been the woman Laroche’s 
motive in enticing away Lady Jean and cumbering herself with 
the girl at her own proper peril. It might have been the mere 
love of intrigue ; it might have been an attempt to revenge herself 
on his Grace. For, when he found that her instructions to his 
sister in all the arts and graces of a polite education were nit, 
while the governess’s time was spent in making elaborate 
toilets, and in ogling the chaplain, the doctor, the factor—nay, 
in daring to ogle the Duke himself, he dismissed her without 
ceremony. It might have been a still more deeply-laid scheme 
founded on his Grace’s indifference to his sister. Madame might 
have thought that he would be glad to get rid of a mere 
encumbrance, and to let the girl stay abroad as she had wished, 
while at the same time he could not, for shame’s sake, decline to 
furnish for her and her chaperon an establishment which madame 
would know how to manage to her own profit. Whatever the 
motive, it was certainly not love for her pupil which actuated 
Laroche in carrying Lady Jean off. 


Cuapter II. 


“Amazed was the laird when the leddy said ‘Na.’” 
—Caroline Baroness Nairne. 


“ Jean, you are the greatest idiot that ever lived,” his Grace 
told his sister, in a paroxysm of wrath, as he stamped and tramped 
up and down the wainscoted parlour which was the women’s 
sanctum in the big, grand, comfortless, tasteless ancestral Castle. 

Doubtless a duke in a rage is not unlike the humblest 
commoner in the same trying condition. In the case of Lady 
Jean’s Duke he bore a striking resemblance to an ill-disposed 
groom or surly plough-boy decidedly out of sorts. He was a 
young man of little education, narrow mind, and bad temper. 
He was exceedingly unpopular among his equals, and was thus 
relegated to the society of his retainers, who spoilt him still 
farther, and developed in him the arbitrary violence of a petty 
despot by continually submitting and deferring to him. Philo- 
sophers are now agreed that in this direction of absolute power 
lies madness, and they point to Nero, Caligula, etc., as examples 
of their theory. Lady Jean’s Duke was certainly a little mad in 
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his paroxysms of ungovernable passion. He had nearly got his 
comb cut in the last rebellion. In a spirit of pure contradiction 
to his former guardians, he had secretly trafficked with treason. 
But when he should have paid the penalty, he had contrived—to 
the hardly concealed regret of his ward of Lanarkshire—to back 
out of the scrape, an achievement in which he had displayed 
an amount of meanness commensurate with his capacity for 
bluster. 

But my lord Duke had met his match in the present dispute. 
Lady Jean, who was standing opposite to him, and was in the 
act of saying disdainfully, “I am greatly indebted to you for your 
good opinion,” was fit to cope with him by the very impractica- 
bility—what might almost be called the irresponsibility, of her 
character in its mingled recklessness and stubbornness. 

The brother and sister, young man and young woman, confronted 
with each other on that old-fashioned domestic stage, were as 
unlike as two human beings the offspring of the same parents 
could be. 

He was a thickset, ungainly lout, with lowering beetle brows, a 
heavy nose, a coarse mouth,a muddy complexion, deeply sunk, 
cunning gray eyes, already burning in their sockets from an early 
apprenticeship to the hard drinking of the times. No dress would 
have set off so unprepossessing an exterior. His dress, though 
rich in velvet and lace, was slovenly to the last degree. His 
points were loose, there were fresh tears in his ruffles, which he 
had a habit of catching up in his clenched hands. Last night's 
Wine-stains were on his cravat and long vest. 

She was tall and slight, with an airy, involuntary stir of her 
limbs and drapery, like the light flutter in the leaves of a young 
birch-tree. Her face in the morning of her life was beautiful as 
the day, with the finest lines in profile and contour, and the 
tenderest rose tints on lip and cheek. She had the small elegant 
head of a fawn or a greyhound. Her hands, her feet, her ears, 
were tapering, highly-arched, shell-like, the attributes of a 
veritable aristocrat down to her finger-tips. Her big blue eyes 
were as candid as a child’s, as roaming and uncalculating. Her 
dress was not only the costly, stiff brocade of gown and petticoat, 
the cobweb cambric in neckerchief, apron, and mob-cap of a young 
woman of the highest rank apart from royalty, who refused to be 
in dishabille even in her brother’s castle, in her own room, before 
noon ; it was carefully seen to, fresh, and nice in the least detail. 
It was as if it would say, “I am worn by my Lady Jean, who may 
be a madcap, or a tomboy, or the most unreasonable of women, 
when the humour takes her, but who can never be a rustic hoyden, 
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or a thrifty gentlewoman clad in simple, not to say shabby, 
undress.” 

“You'll never get so good an offer again in your born days,” 
thundered his Grace, stopping in his unequal walk, and con- 
descending in his greed for the match to parley with the insub- 
ordinate young woman who was casting it aside. “If you let 
Halbeath go, you'll have lost your last chance, far beyond 
your deserts, I can tell you, and you'll regret it, once and 
for all.” 

“Maybe,” said Lady Jean with exasperating equanimity, 
twirling her fingers along the settee close to her, as if she were 
playing on her spinet. 

“And if you should stand fast at the wall,” cried the man, 
swearing an unmentionable oath in his towering passion, “ what 
is to become of you, I should like to know? You have been told 
often enough that your father did not leave you a miserable 
bawbee beyond what I like to settle on you, and I want no long- 
nebbed, skin-and-bone single lady, or fat, wheezy old maid on my 
hands to deave me with her clatter, find fault with my doings, and 
eat me out of house and hold. I'll not maintain you an hour 
longer than I can help, so I bid you look out.” 

“ But you cannot help yourself, Douglas,” asserted Lady Jean, 
sliding down on the settee with that faint flutter of hers which 
was not the result of any mental perturbation; it was rather 
ingrained satisfaction with herself and her surroundings, a kind of 
silent bell-ringing of congratulation over her life and all which it 
had brought her. “The whole countryside would cry shame on 
you, if you denied your father and mother’s daughter bite and 
sup and a roof to cover her head, just because she would not 
marry to please your lordship. I would not do it if I were you. 
But even if the wors* came to the worst, I could take a poke on 
my back and beg ; I dare say Nursie would go with me to keep off 
the dogs and the vagrants.” 

The Duke gloomed and glowered at the superb beggar as if she 
had no wits, and what can a man make of a witless woman ? 

He calmed down a little as he asked with harsh abruptness : 

“What ails you at Halbeath? He’s as likely a lad as you can 
see, as well up in the trash of looks and becks and bows, which 
silly lasses care for, as any man you ever came across. He can 
make you a countess now, and a duchess when his father dies. 
Woman, you are stark, staring mad, to give him the go-by at this 
time of the day, when you've been troth-plighted for the last six 
months, and all because he behaved as any other man in his shoon 
would have behaved; you're a high-headed madam to call his 
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behaviour in question, or to say straw to him.” He turned on 
his heel indignantly. 

At last Lady Jean’s composure gave way. She sprang to her 
feet, standing tall and straight, with a scarlet flush eclipsing the 
delicate pink in her cheeks, and mounting to her white forehead ; 
it even caused her little ears to flush and tingle. 

“T will have nothing more to say to Halbeath, I can tell you 
and him,” she said, firmly, through the teeth which were closing 
in obstinate determination on her words. “It was not just that he 
committed a wanton sin, and left a miserable lass with a fatherless 
bairn, but that he took up with her when he was bound to me. 
He set her before me, while he was ready to fling her back into 
the dirt she came from, when he had worked his wicked will. He 
left me to be laughed at or pitied—Gude grant me patience !—by 
everybody who knew him and me, and he thinks to come back to 
me and claim my promise as if nothing had happened? Na, na, I 
care not if every man in his shoon does the same; they'll not do 
it to me with impunity. I vowI will have nothing more to say 
tohim. I had a thousand times rather live and die one of the 
poor auld maids whose unnatural fathers have left them without 
plack or penny, save what is flung to them by graceless 
brothers.” 

“You'll stop your confounded tongue,” shouted his Grace ; 
“and you'll do your bidding yourself to Halbeath, for Pll carry 
none of your daft-like messages ;” and he flung out of the room 
in his fury. 

“T'll tell him, never fear,” said Lady Jean to herself, recovering 
her equanimity, though the colour which had flooded her face 
before now, forsook it till it was pale and cold as that of some fair 
statue. 

But before Halbeath could stumble, shame-:aced and heart- 
broken for the moment, into his mistress’s parlour, to receive her 
relentless dismissal, she had first to encounter Nursie, who had 
taken care of her and borne with her since she was born, who 
loved her better than anybody else in the world loved her. Lady 
Jean had to resist this faithful, humble friend’s outspoken re- 
monstrance. Nursie, a sensible woman, still in her prime, felt 
that what she had to say would be of very little use, but she had 
to relieve her mind by saying it. 

“Leddy Jean, think what you’re aboot, before it’s ower late,” 
enjoined the sage, in her respect-inspiring stuff gown, broad blue 
apron, tartan shawl and cap made by Lady Jean’s clever con- 
descending fingers. “Halbeath is not a bad lad; na’ he’s gude as 
the world goes, and he lo’es you weel, though he’s missed his 
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feet and fallen this ance. Be mercifu’, my leddy, my bonnie 
lamb, and he’ll never forget your kindness.” 

“Never, till the next time, Nursie,” retorted Lady Jean 
scornfully. 

“ Ailie Keir was a bauld peat, a licht-headed hizzie,” said 
Halbeath’s defender. ‘“ What had she to do gecking to a man of 
his rank, and listening to his fleeching? She was waur than he, 
and deserved what she got.” The speaker quickly dismissed the 
case, with the severity of a woman of her class to a sinner in her 
own rank who has presumed to carry her trespass into a higher 
sphere. “Halbeath Palace is a braw down-sitting, and forby 
being a countess you would be a duchess, my hinnie, when the 
day came, like the leddy mither you never saw, poor wean! My 
Lord Duke your brother is ill to live wi’, and he’ll grow waur 
instead of better—it’s the way of his kind. Were he to tak’ a 
wife, adomineering dame, what would become of you, my doo? 
And to think you micht get your feet on them a’! Wha but you 
would mak’ the bonniest, grandest duchess in the land? Your 
heart was in’t till this fell stramash aboot that waesome sorry, 
Ailie Keir. Foul fa’ her! (that I should'say sae) to come between 
a lord anda leddy and their fine fortunes; you like Halbeath 
unco weel, you smiled sweet on him.” 

“Not another word, Nursie.” Lady Jean, with her head in the 
air, and a stamp of her foot, stopped the earnest pleader imperiously. 

“ Bring the young man to me, and I'll give him his congé with- 
out further loss of time.” 

Ushered in reluctantly by Nursie, Halbeath entered with his 
cocked hat and his riding whip under one arm. He was goodly 
enough to look at, as had been said, even when he was hanging his 
head with shame and remorse. 

“Tf you will unly forgive me, Lady Jean,” he began desperately, 
“it is the last time I’ll offend you.” 

“Tt is the last time, my lord,” she interrupted him haughtily, 
and speaking as icily as if the north wind was in her breath. 
“Go back to her for whom you left me, or forsake her at your 
pleasure, that is your business, not mine; but think twice before 
you come to an honest woman again with these words in your 
mouth. Ask forgiveness of Heaven and of her you've wronged, 
for I have no farther concern in you, that you should beg my 
pardon.” 

“Ts this all you have to say to me, madam?” he demanded, 
drawing himself up resentfully, for he, too, was the representative 
of an ancient and mighty house still paramount in his part of 
Scotland. He might reproach himself, but he would not brook 
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reproach from another, not even from the woman he had loved 
and injured. 

“Tt is all, sir.” 

A profound bow, a still more profound curtsey, and exit 
Halbeath, stalking erect and defiant. That page in Lady Jean’s 
history was closed, save that in the silence of the night Nursie, 
in her loving watchfulness, could hear sobs and sighs, with which 
she dared not intermeddle, issuing from her young mistress’s room, 
out of which, to be sure, Lady Jean came next morning radiant 
with smiles and full of gay sallies. 


Cuarter III. 


“She’s ower the border and awa’.”—Sir Walter Scott. 


“ Ar your time of life, my leddy, not to say at his, and him a 
weedie-man, and the faither of a grown-up lad of a son!” 

These words were said very impressively, with many solemn 
shakes of the gray head now encased in a widow’s cap, as not the 
least convincing part of a sorely-needed lecture administered con- 
scientiously by the privileged retainer, Nursie, to her mistress 
Lady Jean. 

All the response which the appeal produced was a perfectly 
joyous peal of laughter, which lent a fresh vibration to an 
elegant figure rarely quite at rest, stretched out in a high-backed 
chair. 

“Oh, fie for shame, Nursie, to cast up our ages! I own that, 
added together, they’re little short of patriarchal; you'll be 
flinging it in my teeth next, that I’ve gone through the wood 
and am taking a crooked stick at e’en. You'll be calling to mind 
that ’'m an auld maid already, not such an auld maid that I 
cannot play a cantrip like a young maid, and give my friends a 
surprise. They were all so sure that I was a sit-fast, a set-down, 
single leddy. Am I the cut of a single leddy, Nursie, any more 
than you're the cut of a lass with a lantern ?” 

“T canna tell you that, Leddy Jean,” replied Nursie, with the 
ominous gravity of a woman displeased by the unseemly levity of 
one of the principals in a question of vital importance under 
discussion. “ But this I can tell you, mem ”—she resumed the 
maintenance of her opinion with undiminished vigour and a 
plainness of speech which would be simply astounding at the 
present day—‘it is ae thing to be a maiden leddy weel provided 
for, of gude standing, worthy to be looked up to by great and 
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sma’, and clean anither to be the hard-put-to wife of a penniless, 
weirdless gentleman, who has never fended for himself, let alane 
for anither, and never will.” 

“Tn the first place, Nursie,” said Lady Jean, not at all offended, 
entering readily into particulars as she bent forward and clasped 
her knees over the petticoat heavy with silver lace, while behind 
her fell, trailing and rustling with every change of attitude, the 
open train of her Lyons silk gown, “do you call the beggarly four 
hundred a year which his Grace allows me for bed and board and 
gentlewoman’s clothes—and you ken you and I are often sore put 
to it to make both ends meet, in these Edinburgh lodgings—a fair 
provision for a duke’s daughter and a duke’s sister? I wonder 
to hear you, woman.” 

“ Matters might be waur,” pronounced Nursie cautiously. 

‘And did you ever find an auld maid,” went on Lady Jean, 
without heeding the assertion, “ who was not lichtlied and put 
upon, though she were a king’s, let alone a duke’s daughter? Is 
she not reminded at every turn that she has left her first estate 
of a young lass’s bloom and promise behind her, while she has 
missed the promotion of a wife and mother? Is not every young 
forward quean, or foolish tawpie of a girl that has been wed by a 
man as silly as herself, at liberty to crow over the poor single 
lady, walk before her into a room, and take the higher place at 
the board and in the dance? What say you to that, Nursie?” 

“T say that nane but fules heed sic distinctions,” said Nursie 
with decision. 

“There’s many a fule, then,” broke in Lady Jean. 

“That doesna mak’ them less fules,” insisted Nursie sardonic- 
ally. “They're fules indeed, gin they would risk their peace of 
mind and warldly safety for sic straws. Forby it is few, whether 
married or single, either in Scotland or ower the Border, who 
can walk or sit aboon a duke’s dochter,” the old woman ended 
with well-warranted confidence, and the satisfaction of reflected 

ride. 

“Cauld’s the hearth without a man,” Lady Jean reflected 
pensively in the abstract, while she pushed her foot in its silk 
stocking and high-heeled shoe past the side of the brass fender, 
the better to toast her toes. 

“You've been a geyan while of finding that out, my leddy,” 
remarked the confidante dryly. 

*“‘ And so you think ‘there’s nae fules like auld fales,’” answered 
Lady Jean, rather enjoying the joke than feeling reproved. “ But 
I may please myself, surely. At least, 1’m old enough to know 
my own mind and take my own way.” 
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“You've aye done that, Lady Jean, as long as I can mind, and 
you'll do it to the end, whatever betide,” said Nursie, with a 
despondent groan. 

“Well, well, I'll bear the wyte,” undertook Lady Jean, still 
with the imperturbable good humour which was natural to her, 
unless she was hard pressed or mortally offended. “Soop up the 
ashes,” she directed the next moment with increased animation. 
“Bring in the supper-tray when I ring. Mind to fetch out the 
fine napkins. See that Mistress Laurie does not burn the roasted 
chicken, and be particular about warming the claret. I hear a 
step in the close, and I think it but to be Mr. Drummond's.” 

The scene had changed from the grim imposing Castle in the 
ward of Lanarkshire to the confined space, crowded with incon- 
gruous articles of furniture, of a dingy lodging in the High 
Street of Edinburgh. The rooms were not worse than those 
ordinarily occupied by people of rank at the time, but neither 
were they better. They were rather more cheerless and disorderly 
than they might have been, in spite of Nursie’s unwearying 
efforts, because of Lady Jean’s careless habits, and her inability 
either to keep or to spend money to any rational purpose. The 
four hundred pounds grudgingly granted every year by his 
Grace to supply the wants of his spinster sister, which, the old 
nurse and factotum was persuaded, might have kept her lady and 


herself in comfort—nay, in the “elegance” to which Lady Jean 
was entitled—ran away through her slim fingers and vanished 


like so much water spilt on thirsty ground. It was true, there- 
fore, that it was all the mistress and maid could do, in the 
circumstances, to live in a measure as Lady Jean had been 
accustomed to live, and keep just free from the disgrace of debt 
beyond their means of payment. The Duke had sworn they 
might incur it at their peril, for he would never discharge it. 

The season had changed; it was the winter in place of the 
spring or the summer. It was already the autumn of Lady 
Jean’s life—a singularly fair and gracious autumn—but still the 
autumn without its bountiful fulfilment. 

Lady Jean, in spite of her beauty, her rank, what was winsome 
in her, had not married; it would be hard to tell why. Many “a 
good offer” she had tossed aside and trampled under foot in the 
very wantonness of power. Many a half-given pledge she had 
broken, as it was said she had broken her engagement to Lord 
Halbeath, in mere squeamishing and fancifulness. Halbeath was 
married in his station, ages ago, and it was certainly not in com- 
pliment to him and his quickly-cured heart-break that Lady Jean 
continued single, She had been fancy-free for many a day, if 
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ever woman was, as young in heart, as fit for any play, as eager, 
fresh and dauntless as were the grown-up daughters of her con- 
temporaries. For the Duke had married—not so badly as might 
have been expected—a homely, hardy kinswoman a good many 
steps beneath him in social rank, who had been dazzled still more 
by his headship of her house than by the strawberry leaves of his 
coronet. She was neither a creature taken from the dirt, nor a 
wicked fine lady who had cajoled the high-born clown for her own 
ends. The worst wrong she did him, which he neither forgot nor 
forgave, of which he did not fail to remind her by many a gall- 
ing taunt, was her own loss in not bringing him children. 
Fortunately, the honest woman had a spirit of her own to keep 
her place when it was necessary—to hold him in check and to 
give him as good as he gave. His Grace was, on the whole, 
better married, more for his credit and for the control of his worst 
qualities, than he had deserved. But his sister, Lady Jean, was 
of different mould from his home-spun Duchess, and had little to 
do with her. 

Nursie was changed. Her spare figure, though still active, 
was growing gaunt with the meagreness of advancing age; there 
was hardly a black thread left in the scant white hair, drawn back 
tightly under the widow’s cap, and strongly-drawn furrows and 
wrinkles were appearing in the sagacious, somewhat stern Scotch face. 

Only Lady Jean was little changed. Like all the women 
through all the ages whose personal charms have made an 
indelible impression on the minds of men, time had singularly 
little effect on her. She was still very handsome in her middle 
age, the boundary line of which she had approached and passed 
with the light-heartedness of a child. It was as if she had eluded 
time’s seal, laughed at it, and escaped without receiving its 
impression. Not only the stateliness common to her rank and 
years was hers; she had retained the delicate, bird-like, butterfly 
grace which one is apt to associate with a girl’s teens, and it was 
not unbecoming to a figure which was as lithe, a face which was 
as lovely, a heart which was as light, as they had been more 
than a score of years before. The Germans say “ Weeds do 
not wither.” Was Lady Jean a weed? It might be so in one 
sense, for some poor wilding, straying weeds have a more alluring, 
a more lasting, because a more pathetic, attraction in the waste 
and ruin which are tolerably certain to be their portion, than is to 
be found in the best trained, best behaved, most prosperous of 
garden flowers—not to say in the most exemplary and remunera- 
tive vegetables in kitchen beds and borders. 

Lady Jean had at last met her fate, “found her joe” in the 
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parlance then prevailing in the highest Scotch circles—a joe 
whom she was bent on marrying, in spite of the consequences. 
Doubtless one of his chief fascinations to her consisted in the very 
serious, very perilous, nature of the consequences. He was the 
Mr. Drummond seated opposite to her, with the little card-table 
bearing the supper-tray between them, in Lady Jean’s High 
Street lodging on the winter evening referred to. He was 
toasting his toes as she was toasting hers, holding up his claret- 
glass to the light of the wax-candles, glancing over it and bowing 
to his companion’s health and good fortune, before he drank, with 
emphatic approval both of the liquor and the lady. He was 
enjoying himself quite at his ease—when was he not at his ease, 
since a kind of rollicking joviality was the very essence of his 
nature? Unquestionably it was the ease of a well-bred gentleman 
who was always courteous and civil when civility was possible. 
He took his cups with a good-humoured, simple, well-nigh 
unconscious, dignity which was almost irresistible. Joviality was 
the rule and not the exception in his class then; and for a man 
not to be free with the enormous quantities of strong drink he 
contrived to swallow, without great detriment to his manners or 
to his physical health, free with his tongue, free with his horses 
and hounds when he raced and coursed, free with his cards when 
he gambled, free with his money when he had a farthing left in 
his laced pockets to spend, was for him to be generally reckoned 
a churl, a “sumph,” a kill-joy. 

It is sufficient to say Mr. Drummond was neither. He was a 
brave, gallant gentleman in spite of his faults,. which were 
neither few nor small, kindly even in his selfish disregard of the 
result of his actions. For he was as unthinking, as devoid of any 
atom of foresight, any capacity for self-control, any comprehension 
of what might be required of him, in the wages he would have to 
pay or to see others pay in his stead, as a child in arms—as Lady 
Jean herself. 

The couple were well-met, and within these limits they were 
neither dishonourable nor unscrupulous. They no more dreamed 
of injuring their neighbours than they anticipated injury to 
themselves, 

They were two big, gay, irresponsible elderly children, Mir. 
Drummond being the bigger, the gayer, the more irresponsible, if 
Lady Jean was his equal in fine breeding. 

He was considerably the elder—he was fully ten years her 
senior—and time had not dealt so gently with him as with her. 
He was a brown-skinned, dark-haired man, and the dark hair 


receding from his high forehead was both thin and silvered. His 
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brown eyes were less clear than- they had been in his youth, 
though they still held keen bright challenges in their shallows— 
not their depths—and there was a network of crow’s-toes at the 
corners. He had not followed with ardour a long course of 
dissipation for nothing. His ruddy colour was deepening toa 
heavy crimson. His large, loose mouth, always the worst feature 
in his face, had grown a trifle coarse when seen at close quarters, 
and needed his Roman nose to carry it off. His chin was 
threatening to fall in double folds on his cravat. His portliness, 
unless it were checked, would soon be unwieldy. Still, he was 
universally regarded, with reason, as an unusually fine-looking 
elderly gentleman, in his cinnamon-coloured coat of superfine cloth, 
with gilt buttons, his knee-breeches, his scarlet vest, his pumps 
in the evening, and in the morning the boots which came in with 
the Hessians who helped to lose the battle of Killiecrankie. 

Unlike Lady Jean, Mr. Drummond had been married and 
widowed in his youth, and was the father of a lad in his twenties. 
Young Drummond had been adopted by a shrewd, inflexible 
relative, who wisely kept him beyond the reach of his father’s 
example. 

So little had the elder Drummond learnt from experience that, 
though he was drowned in debt, and perennially in hiding from 
his creditors, he was ready and eager to marry the paragon Lady 
Jean. He saw no more obstacles to the match than she saw, and 
his motives were without sordidness. He was willing to take her 
without a “tocher,” without even splendid expectations from her 
brother, the Duke, since it was well known that his Grace would 
and could cut off her allowance and restrict her inheritance to the 
proverbial shilling if she crossed his will, and defied his authority 
by contracting an imprudent marriage. What Mr. Drummond 
was to do with her after he got her, in these circumstances, he 
was the last man to ask himself, as she was the last woman to ask 
herself. The information of the Duke’s intentions was so widely 
spread that it had stood in the way of Lady Jean’s contracting 
any number of imprudent marriages, while this one was so grossly 
imprudent that, though Mr. Drummond was a constant visitor at 
Lady Jean’s lodgings, her regular attendant in society, and at 
such public places as he could venture to visit, their neighbours 
and friends had not risen to the realisation of what was impending. 
It was not to be believed that even he and she, who had long since 
cut their wisdom teeth and arrived at the years of discretion, could 
be so lost to common-sense as to contemplate the mad match. 
Only Nursie was sensible of what was in the air, and the 
knowledge lay like a lump of lead in her breast. 
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" There the pair sat, paying each other sprightly, highflown 
compliments, eating and drinking the good things before them 
with all the more relish that one of them might have been 
doubtful where his next meal was to come from, gossiping the 
highly-flavoured gossip of the day. 

“Who had spent the last night in the guard-house?” ‘“ What 
a fearsome brawl that was between Kincraig and his stepson!” 
“Had it been found out what was the exact sum my Lady 
Melville had lost in one sitting at the card-table?” ‘ Yes, it was 
true that Peggy Dalrymple had been caught in the act of eloping 
with her father’s chaplain. How could Peggy so demean herself? 
—though, when it came to that, poor Peggy was no better than 
she should be.” 

Lady Jean and Mr. Drummond were fit to hold their sides at 
Nursie’s grave face, at the march they were about to steal on the 
great world, at the verdict which would be pronounced on them. 
Then a sudden impulse seized the kindred spirits. Why not do 
what they meant to do without further loss of time? Why not do 
it this very night? It was not too late by the stroke of St. Giles, 
and of his hunting-watch fresh out of pawn. The “ buckle-beggar ” 
would still be at his post in his den, prepared to buckle fast such 
enamoured couples as made their way to him, and paid their fees. 

Across the Borders in England, marriages by shady “ Fleet ” 
chaplains were not unheard of; but in Scotland, from the time of 
the Reformation, there was a generous freedom in contracting 
marriages which far surpassed any small facility enjoyed in the 
sister country. The Church, indeed, objected to marriages without 
the public ceremony of banns, but what the Church condemned 
the law of the land allowed. ‘“ Buckle-beggars,” or clergymen 
who consented to tie a knot without any “crying in the kirk” 
(proclamation of banns), were still to be found in many quarters, 
especially in Edinburgh. ‘True, these obliging officials were 
liable to be deposed from their parish livings and deprived of 
their licenses for their complacency; but as their irregular 
practice was by no means confined to the beggars from whom 
was derived, in part, a highly characteristic name, the offenders 
were sufficiently well paid to compensate them for any worldly loss 
incurred by their disobedience to the decrees of their presbyteries, 
synods, and general assemblies. To be put out of their churches 
and even “unfrocked ” (stripped of their licenses), did not deprive 
these gentlemen of the power of ratifying marriages which could, 
so far as that went, be made competent and secure without the 
benefit of clergy, by the mere presence and attestation of a couple 
of qualified witnesses. But the ghostly countenance, such as it 
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was, afforded a sop to the consciences of many a rash pair, even 
when they were in the act of defying clerical authority and public 
opinion. The weakness was not got rid of by the fact that 
“ buckle-beggars ” were notoriously men of no principle, and were 
held in scanty repute by the very clients whom they accommodated 
with their services. They usually discharged their functions in 
out-of-the-way “closes ” and houses, the haunts of the needy and 
depraved. Apparently in reference to the fees (originally pledges 
of good faith) paid down when the banns were put up, the term 
“giving or taking the half-merk” was the colloquial phrase 
applied to such marriages. Lady Jean was on the point of 
“taking the half-merk” with Mr. Drummond. 

For a wonder, he had the amount of money required about him, 
and as for any trouble which might follow from his importunate 
creditors, the happy pair had only to lie quiet and keep their 
secret for a few days till they could escape that and any farther 
unpleasantness. He was well acquainted with the time of sailing 
of every packet which traded between Leith and France, or 
Flanders, or Spain, or Norway. He had been forced to hold an 
accurate count of them for his better convenience, he said; and 
he laughed a hearty, heedless laugh. 

Well, well, his convenience would be properly seen to presently, 
and he would no longer have to wear his heart out studying the 
sailing of packets and the running of coaches, Lady Jean told him 
with as much graciousness and conviction as if she were able ta 
endow him with a large fortune which he might call his own, and 
no man could take it from him. 

“My very best thanks to you, madam,” he answered, with as 
frank and fervent an expression of gratitude as if he had every 
reason to rely on her capacity to fulfil her intentions. 

Then he went on with a glib discussion of the packets which would 
be due within the next few days. There was one bound for Dieppe 
in the course of the week. If they kept close in the meantime, they 
would get away without any danger of detention. For the very 
cream of the fun to both lay in the mystery, concealment, and 
risk which demanded a trip across the water. My Lord Duke was 
oa the watch to get a catch out of his sister, as an excuse to with- 
draw from her the allowance which was dependent on his pleasure. 
In place of using this knowledge for an argument to end Mr. 
Drummond’s preposterous suit, Lady Jean only found in it a 
subtle temptation, and an additional call for mingled promptness 
and prudence in the conduct of her affairs. If his Grace were 
ever to be spoken fair, it stood to reason that the marriage must 
first be an accomplished fact beyond his power to forbid; at the 
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same time there must be space left for parleying, which would be 
rendered more possible at a distance. 

In vain Nursie took it upon her to interfere when she saw what 
the couple had in hand. In vain she cried “ Hooly!” and “ Bide 
ye, Leddy Jean,” “ Sir, sir,” wrung her bony hands, and protested 
they were both “ fey.” 

They called back blithely that it was a fine frosty night, with 
no moon, the very night for a runaway match. The sooner the 
deed was done the better; there had been too long tarrying 
already. It wasa marvel his Grace had not got wind of the brave 
brother-in-law in store for him, and moved heaven and earth to 
have the bridegroom arrested, and the bride locked up and fed on 
bread and water; Nursie might follow in their wake and be one 
of their witnesses if she liked. 

A coach or a chair was not to be thought of, because of its 
calling attention when the couple arrived at their sorry destination. 
There was no cloak at hand which could completely shroud Lady 
Jean’s striking figure unless Nursie’s duffle mantle and Mr. 
Drummond’s ample ‘“ wrap-rascal,” which on account of that 
exacting “convenience” of his he’ rarely dispensed, with. He 
was now gallantly insisting on putting it at Lady Jean’s disposal, 
and on trusting to the shawl, in which he enveloped the lower 
half of his face, to hide an identity which it was exceedingly 
undesirable to expose. 

Lady Jean accepted the “ wrap-rascal” with the prettiest 
coquetry, and peeped out of the stiff collar drawn up to meet her 
hat and mask her high head with the glee of the wildest young 
lassie. 

Down the steep unlit stair trooped the little party, the principals 
bandying jests, giggling and sniggering, in spite of the obligation 
to silence and secrecy. Only Nursie, who was totally unable to 
prevent the catastrophe, marched behind in gloomy silence. Her 
woollen screen was well drawn over her mutch—not that it 
mattered though she were seen—but she was “ black affronted”’ 
at the graceless couple before her, who felt no qualms at the 
unseemly step they were taking. 

Down in the famous streets, in the dim darkness between the 
high houses, they stumbled over the rough causeway, slipped on 
the half-frozen, sharp-smelling puddles, jostled a variety of way- 
farers, and found food for mirth in all which befell them. Now it 
was one of the city guard, with his Lochaber axe on his shoulder, 
peering at them out of his bleared eyes. Now it was half a 
dozen gentlemen streaming out of a tavern in which they had 
been taking good measure for their “lawing.” Each of them was 
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well known to Mr. Drummond, who was the friendliest of men, but 
happily none was in a condition to be particularly observant of the 
passers-by. Now it was a procession of chairs, returning from a 
party at which Lady Jean ought to have been present. She knew 
the liveries, she caught glimpses of the familiar faces within the 
glass panels and the curtains, and she roguishly kissed her hand 
to them as she went on her way. 

One of Lady Jean’s high-heeled shoes fell off, and she scrambled 
and hopped on one foot till Mr. Drummond extricated the shoe 
from the stones between which it was lodged, knelt down to the 
detriment of his knee-breeches, and put it on the foot resting 
lightly on his knee. What though the action was a little stiffer 
and slower than it would have been twenty years before? The 
youngest man in the kingdom could not have done it with greater 
courtesy and goodwill. 

At last, after diving down a dark entry and crossing a filthy 
threshold, the low-browed room was reached in which the 
uncanonical priest of Hymen was still in attendance, lest late 
candidates should appear on the scene. 

The man, with his bottle-nose and leering eyes, was an example 
of a depraved and degraded scholar. He, his fellows, and the 
drabs who bore them company were not unacquainted with 
strange visitors, intruders on their orgies, and purcbasers of the 
good offices of the presiding genius of the place. These visitors 
were occasionally of quite a different rank and caste from those 
of the “ buckle-beggar ” and his friends. But scum of the earth 
as they were, they showed themselves awed and impressed in the 
present instance, not only by the fine gentleman and lady who 
stood without hesitation or fear among them, but by the age of 
the contracting parties. 

The binding words—Will you take this woman, will you take 
this man, to be your lawful wedded wife and husband ?—were 
spoken with as much decorum as was possible in the circum- 
stances. A ring is not used in the Scotch marriage service, so 
that there was no need to stop and fumble for a substitute. The 
usual crowding and crushing were kept within bounds, and so 
were ribald remarks and cries for money with which to drink the 
bride and bridegroom’s health. 

Mr. Drummond paid the fees three times over, with his usual 
lavishness. Lady Jean cast a smile round on the dazzled circle, 
and the two went out and took their way back to Lady Jean’s 
lodgings as indissolubly man and wife as if they had been married 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the reverend Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland. 
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The couple were not sobered by the gravity of the act they had 
committed. They returned arm-in-arm, as full of congratulations, 
hilarity and exquisite realisation, not only of the humour of the 
situation and the march they had stolen on their friends, but as 
full—to give them their due—of the joy of belonging to each 
other, as when they started. 

It was Nursie who followed them lamenting and prophesying, 
like a Greek chorus represented by one muttering old woman. 
“Black’s the day we’ve completed our undoing! To think she 
micht hae been a countess, a duchess for the waiting, married in 
her young days, in our Castle, by our godly minister, who 
christened her, among heaps o’ prood freends, and her the 
bonniest and brawest of them a’, and she has lived to draw up 
wi’ a genteel landlouper, a pleasant vagabond, no’ even a daur- 
deevil!” (as if a priority in evil would have been some distinction 
and consolation). ‘ He'll harry us oot o’ house and hold, spending 
oor gear as gin it were his ain, hiz that has had fell work to 
keep our heads aboon water as it is. It winna be hode from his 
Grace; how can it be hode, when the secret’s in my leddy’s and 
my gentleman’s keeping? When did they tak’ heed and ca’ 
canny, and walk suftly as the Scripter bids? Syne my Lord 
Duke will break the settlement on Leddy Jean, and wha can 
blame him ? and leave us to starve in a French garret.” 


CuaptTer LY. 


“One single gentleman rolled into two.” 


In the best private sitting-room of an old inn in Paris, when 
Paris still had its old inns, as well as its great family mansions, 
monasteries, and convents, its Bastile as a pendant to its Notre 
Dame—in the splendid wicked days of Louis le Bien-Aimé, a big 
elderly gentleman of good mien was sitting in an arm-chair at a 
table. His legs were stretched out before him, and he was doing 
nothing, unless it were looking from time to time at the massive 
watch, with its dangling seals, and the inkstand and paper lying 
conspicuously before him. 

He had sat there for the greater part of the summer day, with 
no authorised change in his attitude and occupation, save what 
was provided by the necessary interludes of a dinner-tray, a 
salver with wine and fruit, a dish of chocolate, and a plate of 
biscuits, which were from time to time offered to him. 

Granting that it was possibly the most momentous day of his 
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life, a day on which the fortunes of many more than he hung in 
the balance, it must be admitted that the protracted ordeal of 
waiting for news, and sitting there on the qui vive for a crisis in 
his history, was particularly trying. He bore it wonderfully 
well for a man to whom self-indulgence, and the casting of every 
care and responsibility behind his back, were the natural 
attributes of his sex and station. He shuffled his feet and 
drummed with his hand on the table occasionally, and then he 
recollected himself, pulled himself together, and sat preter- 
naturally still for the next three minutes. He yawned and 
stretched himself, presently stifling his yawn and bringing 
himself back to the position of attention. He did not attempt 
to read or write by way of dissipating the tedium of the post he 
had assumed, but he took half-a-dozen naps at intervals. 

He had not the air of a conspirator—no conspirator, however 
cool, could have preserved so unruffled an exterior, neither would 
he have been capable of occupying himself with the affairs of his 
neighbours, as this gentleman occupied himself, when the strain 
of doing nothing was too much for him. He went once or twice 
on tip-toe with considerable creaking of the boots, which bore a 
substantial burden, to the high latticed window in pursuit of a 
lawful and natural diversion. 

The inn was built in a little cumbered courtyard, but the 
window of the sitting-room commanded in addition to the yard 
the section of a street beyond. The looker-out did not fail to find 
many sources of interest and information. He was a man whose 
attention was easily attracted, who discovered endless amusement 
in trifles. 

Bost, the landlord of the inn, was a native of Rheims, and all 
Rheims and its neighbourhood, when they had business in Paris, 
came to his house of entertainment with commendable esprit de 
corps. The Maison Bost was the halting-place of all the carts, 
waggons and pack-horses in a wide district; it was also the 
chosen resort of their owners. 

But the occupant of the private sitting-room was not a country 
gentleman, a lawyer, or a priest from Rheims or its vicinity. 
He was not even like Bost, originally a native. He had, how- 
ever, dwelt in the provincial town for a good many months, and 
having little else to do, he had acquired an intimate acquaintance 
with even its humblest industries and their functionaries. He 
could recognise half of the yokels about, and felt the next thing 
to a personal concern in their proceedings, in the casks of wine, 
the bundles of wool, the stacks of wood, the sacks of corn, 
with which the waggons and carts were laden. The gentleman 
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staring from the window of the room at Bost’s was of so mercu- 
rial a temperament that he half forgot his own pressing anxiety, 
as he gazed down into the busy yard and speculated on the throng, 
including the lumbering carts and waggons, and the hardly less 
lumbering diligence, preparing to set out and travel through the 
cool summer night to reach their destination. 

He swung open the lattice, planted his elbows on the sill, and 
thrust out his head, in its powdered wig, as far as his broad 
shoulders could get through the opening. “My word!” he told 
himself, “‘ Maitre Michel must have made a pretty penny on those 
empty sacks. Where did those casks come from, I wonder: from 
Perreau’s or Millet’s vineyards? Heyday! my friend Louis has 
gotten a new horse, a high stepper, for his diligence.” 

When the reconnoiterer’s eyes wandered to the street, he was 
still not without the chance of seeing something he cared about, 
and somebody he knew. At that date the population of Paris, 
and in a less degree of many of the larger towns in the provinces, 
contained a considerable admixture of Scotch refugees who had 
fled to France as to the country of their ancient allies, in which 
the last of the Stuarts had maintained a shadowy court. 
St. Germain had ceased to be more than a name in that respect. 
{ts royal exiles had been struck down by death, and by a political 
policy worse than death to their cause. The last survivors were 
draining out the dregs of ignoble lives in other countries, under 
the protection of more independent or less hampered sovereigns 
than the great Louis and his successor eventually proved them- 
selves. But as a name and a memory, the Jast rallying ground 
from which they were not dislodged because they had ceased to 
be dangerous, and had nowhere else to betake themselves to, a 
cluster of Scotch and English families lingered in poverty and 
obscurity among the vanished glories—tinsel glories at the best 
—of the past. These desperately faithful retainers of a ruined 
party were reinforced by the rack and spindrift of the fruitless 
rebellions of 15 and 45. The last was sufficiently recent for its 
attainders and confiscations to be still in force. In addition to 
the compulsory exiles, there were their more fortunate friends 
and relations who were in the habit of voluntarily visiting them 
at intervals. French land was in a curious degree Scotch land, 
old Paris had a decided flavour of old Edinburgh, to Scotch men 
and women a century and a half ago. 

“Eh! I could wager a croon—though croons are not that 
plenty,” cried the watcher, looking further afield to the vista of 
street seen beyond the yard. “ Yon’s old Lyons of Mendrummon’, 
turning the corner; I ken him by the hirple in his walk; I would 
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like well to catch him up, and birl the matter of a louis d’or in 
his company. But it’s no use, I’m tied by the leg for the 
present.” 

He recollected himself, and retreated with a half-impatient 
sigh, out of temptation, to his seat by the table. 

The next moment there was an audible stir in the suite of 
adjacent rooms, doors were opened and shut in the distance, a 
quick, light step was heard advancing, the sitting-room door was 
opened noiselessly to admit a little man in spotless professional 
black and white. He looked like one of Moliére’s bourgeois 
médecins who had walked off the stage. He had a grin of exulta- 
tion hovering about his mobile brown face, sobered down by a 
sense of the importance and dignity of the announcement of 
which he was the bearer. 

The gentleman stood up to receive the new-comer with a gape 
and a gasp, a paling of his ruddy colour, and a twitching of his 
strong hands, like a man who was about to hear what was equiva- 
lent to his doom. 

“‘ Milord ——” began the doctor, rubbing his fat white hands, 
and coming forward with a series of bows and grimaces. 

“Oh! never mind my title—supposing I had a title,” cried the 
person addressed in his perturbation; “and we'll take all your 
scraping and bowing for granted if you'll be quick and speak out. 
How’s my lady ?” 

It was to Mr. Drummond’s eternal credit that the first question 
dictated by his pent-up suspense had to do with the well-being of 
his wife. It was not her life and recovery which were to save 
him from destruction; she was not to be the tower of defence 
which was to interpose between him and the whirlwind—the 
harvest of the wind he had been all his life sowing. She had done 
her best, but her resources were well-nigh spent in the year and 
a half which had elapsed since their marriage. He and she were 
standing on the brink of a precipice, with their downfall—it 
might be only the work of a day or an hour—certain to come ere 
long. If there was to be a stay for the future, firm ground in 
the middle of the storm which was threatening them, it must 
come from another than Lady Jean. 

The doctor, thus arrested in his homage and in the studied 
speech he had prepared, stammered painfully in his broken 
English, while he assured Mr. Drummond that miladi was doing 
“monstrous well”—as finely as her best friends and most 
sanguine medical adviser could expect. 

“Ts that all you have to say to me, sir?” demanded Drummond, 
growing querulous the moment his anxiety for his wife was set 
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at rest. ‘ What of the bairn? Is it dead-born? Is it a lassie? 
How dare you come to me with that smirk on your face ?” splut- 
tered the indignant man, whose patience had given way at last, 
“when you've played your part so badly that you have not 
another word to tell me? Have I not told you over and over 
again how much depended—what great estates—the succession 
to an ancient line ”—he began to speak brokenly himself—“ were 
all hanging on Lady Jean's having a good time?” 

“ But—but, que voulez vous?” remonstrated the badgered man. 
“Miladi has had a good time, ze best of times; she is ze happy 
moder, not of ze one child, ze one fils you coveted, but of two fils: 
do you hear—two sons? what zink you of that, milord ?” 

“ What ?” shouted Drummond, “twa lad bairns; not possible } 
That beats a’—we are set up for our old age. Lady Jean may 
well be a proud woman. For me, I’m neither to haud nor bind. 
I'll give you twice what I promised, mossoo, to bring this job to 
a fortunate issue; I may well do it, since you've brought me 
twice what I bargained for. You've saved an honourable couple 
from puirtith and desolation, you've preserved a great estate from 
going to far-away kin. But what am I thinking of? Where's 
my watch? What was the hour struck by that knock ?”— 
pointing excitedly to a timepiece. “Rax me the pen and ink. 
What was the hour, to a minute, of the laddies’ birth? Did you 
pay particular heed to whilk came first into the world? Where is 
Nursie? A woman has all her wits about her to take note of 
details at such times. We must not lose sight of a single item. 
The memorandum must be clear and complete, so that none can 
call it in question. It is for the sake of posterity, man, as I 
have striven to show you. This is a business of great weight ; 
it may make your fortune, doctor, when your share in it comes 
to light.” 

As Mr. Drummond spoke, Nursie came, in obedience to his call. 
All her doubts and fears had vanished. The old woman’s face was 
radiant, the fountains of her heart had been broken up at the sight 
she had seen, the boon which had been granted to the family she 
served, 

“Gie me a shake o’ your hand, Mr. Drummond, this day. The 
blessing has come at last, and there's no taping in what the Lord 
sends; it is full measure, pressed down and running over, 
whether we've deserved it or no’. Twa as fine laddies as ever 
were born. How can his Grace stand out against that? and 
they his ain flesh and blude, you may say, his nevoys and nearest 
o kin. But, ‘deed, it was not of that I was thinking ; it was of 
my Leddy Jean, my ain puir bairn that I’ve fended for all her 
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days. She was but a barren stock, bearing the reproach of a 
maiden leddy, for all her beauty and wit, only the other year. 
Now she’s the blessed mither of not ae bairn alane, who micht 
sicken and dee, leaving her lap empty and her heart a desert, but 
of twa bairns to wale and choose from, to hand doon her and your 
name, to bear ilk ither company, and stand shouther to shouther 
through life.” 

In the course of the next couple of hours the elated father, not 
being deterred by Nursie’s discretion, since she had gone back to 
her mistress, or by the common-sense of the French doctor, who 
was thoroughly bewildered by the eccentricities of his strange 
employer, contrived to commit about as much mischief as it was 
possible for a man under his circumstances to compass within the 
time. He did not begin so badly. He ordered up a sample of 
Bost’s best vintage, and summoned Bost to do his part in drinking 
it at his guest's expense. He pressed the doctor into the little 
circle, Everybody must stand on his feet, and drink a bumper— 
long life and prosperity to the two young gentlemen who had 
paid the inn and Paris the compliment of arriving there that day. 
Had they come first to Scotland, bonfires would have been blazing 
and volleys of shots firing in their honour. The publicity which 
Mr. Drummond thus gave to a family event might have been a 
spoke in the wheel of its heroes in days to come. But, unfor- 
tunately, the gentleman was so given to drinking healths, and to 
calling in Bost, and any other person who turned up, to bear him 
company, he was so apt to indulge in any amount of jovial 
vapouring, that his actions on this occasion attracted little 
attention. The next step he took was less open to defence, and 
boded disaster to all concerned. For the doctor and he wrote 
down in company, in a barbarous superfine medley of English 
and French, the notification of the birth of the twins. As if this 
were not enough, after the doctor gave his separate certificate of 
the fact, written in form and duly signed, Mr. Drummond took 
it upon him, the moment the accoucheur’s back was turned, to 
alter and improve upon the document, erasing words here and 
introducing them there—the last in his Scotch-French, with a 
deplorable ignorance of legal requirements and an obtuse artless- 
ness, the very simplicity of which furnished the sole frail safeguard 
against a charge of fraud and forgery. 











Che Gouvernante of Paris. 


A cuaptTer entitled “ Parisian Contrasts,” in a book little known 
—scarcely even remembered now—by Henry Fothergill Chorley, 
the once formidable Atheneum critic, contains the following 
remarkable passage :+~ 


“ Another and most signal example of the contrasts to be encountered. 
in Paris I found im the two small and humbly furnished rooms where 
Madame La Duchesse d’Abrantés received her weekly guests. Who could 
enter them and not think of the brilliant fétes of Paris, at which, as 
Junot’s wife, she had queened it in her time? Herself, too! When I saw 
her, every trace of youth and elegance was gone. Her figure was clumsy, 
her eye heavy, her voice hoarse, and her spirits feverish, spirits referable 
to the same habit of indulgence in opiates. It was a complete meta- 
morphosis. One could not speak of difference between the present and the 
past—between the literary drudge, compelled, out of an exhausted store, 
to coin volume after volume, and the intimate companion of Napoleon. 
The noisy repartee and anecdote which filled her small rooms, and in 
which she bore a most incessant part, could not deafen me to the recol- 
lections that would arise, as I watched her cajoling one or two of those 
confident black-bearded haunters of every salon, in every line of whose 
countenances there is journaliste as clearly written as if the printer’s devil 
had stamped it there. This was only a few months before the contrasts 
of Madame d’Abrantés’ lot were brought to a climax by her death in a 
hospital. When she was lying there—once the inmate of palaces—in 
almost her last hours, the nurse in attendance pointed her out to a party 
of visitors, who were making the tour of the wards. ‘What!’ exclaimed 
the expiring woman, ‘ is it me you would make a show of?’” * 


“Think,” comments Miss Mitford, in quoting part of this 
passage to Mrs. Browning, 


“think of the Ambassadress, the Gouvernante of Paris, the Vice-Queen of 
Portugal, labouring as a bookseller’s drudge ; fancy the wife of Napoleon’s 
first aide-de-camp and friend, the companion of Josephine, of Hortense, 
of Duroc, of Madame Mere, forced to court such creatures as Balzac has 
painted in ‘The Journalists of Paris!’” ft 





**Music and Manners in France.’ By Henry Fothergill Chorley. 
Longmans, 1841, vol. III. pp. 260-61. 


+ ‘Memoirs and Correspondence of Mary Russell Mitford.’ Bentley. 
Vol. IIL, pp. 138-9. 
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A recent edition of a work which had also somewhat dropped 
out of sight, rather from its scarcity than from any decrease of 
interest in the fascinating period of which it mainly treats (for 
truly of the making of Napoleonic books there is no end), enables 
one fully to realise how romantic and startling were the vicissi- 
tudes of that career which Mr. Chorley saw drawing to its painful 
close.* Space will not admit of more than an outline of Madame 
Junot’s story here, and a few specimens of her animated and 
picturesque descriptions; were we to quote all that would repay 
perusal we should have to transfer the four attractive volumes 
almost en bloc to these pages. 

It is curious how silent contemporary chroniclers are about a 
woman who might have been expected to stamp her personality 
on the memories of all with whom she came into contact. We 
learn nothing of her from Bourrienne or Constant, from Madame 
de Rémusat, or that universal gossip Madame de Genlis, nor is 
she mentioned in the memoirs of her friend Madame Récamier. 
Las Cases indeed spoke, and roused her dire indignation ; of his 
remarks something will be said hereafter. It is well that she has 
left so clear and vivid a portrait of herself, in depicting the many 
famous persons by whom she was surrounded, or French literature 
would have lost one of its most original and animated figures. 

We do not claim for all her judgments or every detail of her 
narrative implicit and unqualified acceptance. Probably no 
woman of quick feelings and temper, placed amidst such 
thronging rivalries and jealousies, personal, social, and, so far as 
her husband was concerned, professional, could have preserved 
absolute impartiality. But her stories always appear ben trovato, 
and the occasional touches of malice which add liveliness to her 
style are easily allowed for by her readers, 

Napoleon and his family in their early struggles and domestic 
life—the courts of the Consulate and Empire—the rivalries of the 
Princesses—Josephine’s breakfasts—social relations with foreign 
potentates—private theatricals at the Elysée and Malmaison—are 
photographed here in tints which cannot fade, and in a style too 
natural and vivacious ever to become old-fashioned, though the 
plain-speaking of the author is sometimes a little startling. 
When all allowance has been made for possible prejudice and 
exaggeration, no chronicler of the period has left us records at 
once so vivacious and so minute. 

Madame d’Abrantés was born at Montpellier in 1784. Her 
mother was one of the Comneni (of which family she believed 


* «Autobiography and , Recollections of Laura, Duchess of Abrantés 
(widow of General Junot).’ Edit. 1893. Richard Bentley & Son. 
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that of Bonaparte to be a branch), and was the most intimate friend 
of Letitia Ramolini, afterwards the mother of Napoleon. Her 
father was a Frenchman named Permon, “ connected with the 
army,” who, says his daughter, “fenced like the celebrated 
Saint George, was a delightful performer on the violin, and had 
the elegant manners of a man of rank, although only a commoner 
.. . On his arrival in Corsica he had already an honourable 
fortune to offer to the lady whom he might wish to make his wife. 
He fixed his choice on the pearl of the island—he sought and 
obtained the hand of my mother.” 


M. Permon accepting a temporary appointment in America, 
took his son with him, Madame Permon and her other children 
returning to Corsica, where the intimate friendship between 
Letitia and Panoria was renewed, and their children became 
constant playfellows. 

When M. Permon returned to France, at the close of the 

American War, he purchased the situation of receiver-general of 
departmental taxes, and fixed his abode at Montpellier, where his 
youngest child, Laure, was born; but, in 1785, Montpellier was 
quitted for Paris, which afforded a wider sphere for the social 
ambitions of M. Permon and his wife. 
“My mother,” says Madame d’Abrantés, “possessed the qualifications 
of an agreeable hostess. Her good temper and frankness of manner made 
her a favourite with everybody; she united to beauty of person, grace, 
tact, and above all, a natural intelligence. She was, however, exceedingly 
deficient in education. She used to say she had never read but one book 
(Telemachus); but, in spite of that, those who had once enjoyed her 
conversation never could quit her society without reluctance and regret. 
How many poets and distinguished literary characters have I seen spell- 
bound by the charm, not of her person, but of her manners! No one 
could tell a story with more piquant originality. Often have my brother 
and myself sat up until three o’clock in the morning listening to her. But 
what particularly marked her character was her perfection in that most 
difficult art of presiding in her drawing-room, or, as the Emperor used 
to style it, Part de tenir son salon.” 


While the’ parents re-assembled many distinguished friends 
around them, the children were educated, we are told, “on the 
principles inculcated in Rousseau’s ‘Emile,’” the little Laure 
being dressed as a boy until she was eight years old. It was 
during this residence in Paris that she first saw Napoleon :— 


“He was at that time in the Military School, having quitted Brienne in 
the preceding year. My uncle Demetrius had met him just after he 
alighted from the coach which brought him to town; ‘ And truly,’ said 
my uncle, ‘ he had the appearance of afresh importation. I met him in the 
Palais Royal, where he was gaping and staring with wonder at everything 
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he saw. He would have been an excellent subject for sharpers, if, indeed, 
he had had anything worth taking!’ 

“ My uncle invited him to dine at his house. He told my mother that 
Napoleon was very morose. ‘I fear,’ he added, ‘that that young man has 
more self-conceit than is suitable to his condition. When he dined with 
me he began to declaim violently against the luxury of the young men of 
the Military School. After a little he turned the conversation upon 
Manea, and the present education of the young Maniotes, drawing a 
comparison between it and the ancient Spartan system of education. His 
observations on this head he told me he intended to embody in a memorial 
to be presented to the Minister of War. All this, depend upon it, will 
bring him under the displeasure of his comrades, and it will be lucky if he 
escape being run through. A few days afterwards my mother saw Napo- 
leon, and then his irritability was at its height. He would scarcely 
bear any observations, even if made in his favour, and I am convinced 
that it is to this uncontrollable irritability that he owed the reputation 
of having been ill-tempered in his boyhood and splenetic in his youth. 
My father, who was acquainted with almost all the heads of the 
Military School, obtained leave for him sometimes to come out for 
recreation. On account of an accident (a sprain, if I recollect right) 
Napoleon once spent a whole week at our house. To this day, whenever 
I pass the Quai Conti I cannot help looking up at a garret window at the 
left angle of the house on the third floor. That was Napoleon’s chamber 
when he paid us a visit, and a neat little room it was. My brother used to 
occupy the one next to it. The two young men were nearly of the same 
age; my brother, perhaps, had the advantage of a year or fifteen months. 
My mother had recommended him to cultivate the friendship of young 
Bonaparte; but my brother complained how unpleasant it was to find only 
cold politeness where he expected affection.” 


The Permon family attributed Napoleon’s reserve and _ill- 
humour to hyper-sensitiveness on the score of the extremely 
narrow means which placed him at a disadvantage with his better 
supplied fellow-students ; and M. Permon resorted to a friendly 
ruse on his behalf :— 


“T told him,” he said, “that before his father expired in our arms at 
Montpellier, he gave me a small sum to be applied to the wants of his son 
in cases of emergency. Napoleon looked at me with so scrutinizing a gaze 
that he almost intimidated me. ‘Since this money comesfrom my father, 
sir, said he, ‘I accept it. Had it been a loan I could not have received it. 
My mother has already too many burthens, and I must not increase them 
by expenses beyond my means, particularly when they are imposed upon 
me by the folly of my comrades.’ ” 


On the day when Napoleon first put on uniform as a sous- 
lieutenant of artillery, he presented himself in Madame Permon’s 
salon, and her cruel young daughters burst into a fit of laughter 
at the absurd appearance of his boots, which were “so high and 
wide that his little thin legs seemed buried in them.” 

At no period of his life could Napoleon take a laugh at his own 
expense, though so fond of teasing others, and his vanity being 
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wounded, he grew angry with his fair critics. Cécile Permon on 
this told him that since he wore a sword he ought to be gallant 
to ladies, and to feel flattered when they joked with him. 
“You are nothing but a child—a little pensionnaire!” he con- 
temptuously replied. On which the schoolgirl of thirteen 
retorted, “And you are nothing but a Puss in Boots!” Though 
extremely annoyed at the time, Napoleon proved that he bore no 
malice by having a toy made for the little Laure, representing 
the cat of the fairy tale attired as footman to the Marquis de 
Carabas.* 

Madame d’Abrantés’ memories of the First French Revolution 
were only the confused recollections of childhood, but she saw 
the “immense and joyful crowd” which thronged the streets 
to greet the Deputies on their way to the assembly of the States- 
General, and remembered, “as though they were terrible dreams,” 
many of the stormy scenes which preceded the Reign of Terror. 
The royalist predilections of M. Permon and his wife were so 
well known, that Paris soon became an unsafe abode for them, 
and they departed for Toulouse, leaving their daughters in a 
pension, and their son in lodgings in the neighbourhood :— 


“My sister and I were wretched during the time we remained at the 
boarding-school. Our only intervals of happiness were when my brother 
came to see us, which he did as often as he could. One day he perceived 
as he came along groups of individuals whose sanguinary drunken- 
ness was horrible. They bore tattered garments upon their pikes and 
swords. Their countenances were inflamed, and their eyes haggard; in 
short, their appearance was hideous. These groups became more frequent 
and more numerous. My brother, in his uneasiness about us, drove 
rapidly along the Boulevard until he arrived opposite the house of 
Beaumarchais. There he was stopped by an immense mob, composed also 
of half naked individuals besmeared with blood, and who had the 
appearance of demons incarnate. They vociferated, sang, and danced. 
It was the Saturnalia of Hell! On perceiving Albert’s cabriolet they cried 
out: ‘Let it be taken to him! Let it be takento him! He is an aristo- 
erat!’ Ina moment the cabriolet was surrounded by the multitude, and 
from the middle of the crowd an object seemed to arise and approach. 
My brother’s troubled sight did not enable him at first to perceive long 
auburn tresses clotted with blood, and a countenance even still lovely. 
The object came nearer and nearer, until it was opposite to him. My 
unhappy brother uttered an involuntary cry. He had recognised the head 
of Madame de Lamballe!’” 


Shortly after this dreadful scene the whole Permon family were 


* Some amusing scenes, fully described in the Memoirs, show that many 
years afterwards Laure put a stop to Napoleon’s tormenting Josephine and 
Junot, whom he was calling the Comtesse d’Escarbagnas and the Marquis 
de Carabas, by simply reminding him that he had himself once been called 
Puss in Boots. 
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re-united at ‘Toulouse, and Madame Permon, in great alarm for 
her husband and son, implored the intervention of her old friend 
and fellow-countryman, the deputy Salicetti, who placed M. 
Permon under the protection of the authorities of Toulouse, and 
appointed Albert his secretary, to save him from military service, 
for which his state of health unfitted him. When Salicetti, as 
representative from the Convention to the Army of Italy, signed 
the order for the arrest of the young Napoleon,* who in his 
gigantic strides towards power was already a general, Madame 
Permon interceded for him, but in vain; Salicetti replied that 
“the affairs of Geneva rendered the arrest indispensable”; 
Madame d’Abrantés thinks that rivalry in a love affair had much 
more to do with it. However that may have been, the detention 
only lasted thirteen days, but the insult, coupled with the subse- 
quent erasure of his name from the list of general officers, 
rankled in Napoleon’s proud and sensitive mind, and the matter 
is only mentioned here to show, in an incident which will be 
described later, how nobly he could at this period of his life 
return good for evil.t 

Madame d’Abrantés says that she can never remember feeling 
the light-hearted carelessness natural to a child :— 


“ No sooner did my understanding begin to develop than I was required 
to employ it in guarding all my words and gestures; for at the time to 
which I allude, the veriest trifle might become the subject of serious 
investigation. Even the games of childhood were rigorously watched, and 
{ never shall forget that a domiciliary visit was made to our house at 
Toulouse, and my father was on the point of being arrested, because, while 
playing at the game called La Tour, prens garde! I said to a little boy of 
five years old, ‘ You shall be Monsieur le Dauphin.’” 


Referring to the precautions necessary in communication 
between Paris and the provinces, Madame d’Abrantés tells a 
characteristic story of her mother :— 


“ News was frequently sent from Paris to the country in the lining of a 
coat, the crown of a hat, or a box of artificial flowers. It was customary 
to send with these packets a letter saying, ‘In compliance with your 
request, [ send you such or such a thing.’ My mother was sometimes very 
reluctant to pull to pieces the beautiful articles of millinery;which came 


* August, 1794. 

+ “Bonaparte, who was then very unfortunately situated, came to Paris 
to obtain justice, or to endeavour to put into execution some of the 
thousand projects which, as he used to tell us, he formed every night when 
he lay down to rest. He had with him only one aide-de-camp—one friend, 
whom his adverse fortune attached the more strongly to him. This was 
Junot, who from that moment gave him abundant proofs of the sincere 
friendship which never terminated but with his life.’— Madame d’ Abrant?s. 
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from Paris in this way. I recollect she once wore a hat in which a letter 
was concealed a whole fortnight, without telling my father where it came 
from, because she knew he would have had it pulled to pieces without 


mercy. It was to be sure at a moment when no very interesting news 
was likely to be communicated.” 


The ‘Biographie Universelle’ is very severe on Madame 
Permon :— 


“L’esprit de dénigrement le plus hostile n’aurait pu représenter cette 
dame sous des traits moins favorables que ne Il’a fait Madame d’Abrantés 
en voulant préconiser comme des perfections tous les défauts de sa 


mére. Elle en fait une petite maitresse surannée d’un caractére absolu, 
capricieux, vindicatif.” 


But the critic fails to recognise the charm which Madame 
d’Abrantés imparts to the portrait, in spite of all her mother’s 
errors of temper and judgment. She appears as a spoilt child 
of the South, indeed—wilful, passionate, luxurious. But also 
affectionate, graceful, gracious; and even through the cold medium 
of pen and paper, and at this distance of time, the daughter 
compels one to feel the mother’s fascination. 


It was when Madame Permon ventured back to Paris with her 
children that Laure saw most of Napoleon, then “decidedly ugly, 
and very careless of his personal appearance.” 


“ He afterwards underwent a total change. I donotspeak of the illusive 
charm which his glory spread around him, but I mean that a gradual 
physical change took place in him in the space of seven years. His 
emaciated thinness was converted into a fulness of face, and his com- 
plexion, which had been yellow and apparently unhealthy, became clear 
and comparatively fresh; his features, which were angular and sharp, 
became round and filled out. As to his smile, it was always agreeable . . . 
In short, when I recollect Napoleon entering the courtyard of the Hotel 
de la Tranquillité in 1793, with a shabby round hat drawn over his 
forehead, and his ill-powdered hair hanging over the collar of his gray 
greatcoat (which afterwards became as celebrated as the white plume of 
Henry IV.), without gloves, because he used to say they were a useless 
luxury, with boots ill-made and ill-blacked, with his thinness and his 
sallow complexion—and think what he was afterwards, I do not see the 
same man in the two pictures. My mother, who was the best-hearted 
and most natural of women, frankly expressed all the pleasure she felt at 
seeing him again. She spoke to him of Salicetti, whom, she said, she 
had blamed for his treatment of him. A smile passed rapidly over the 
lips of Bonaparte. ‘He wished, said he, ‘to ruin me, but my star 
prevented him. However, I must not boast of my star, for who knows 
what may be my fate?’ I never shall forget the expression of his 
countenance as he uttered these last words.” 


It was not long before the positions of the two former friends 
were reversed. Salicetti was concerned in the insurrection of 
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May 20th, 1795, and Madame d’Abrantis gives a minute and 
most dramatic account of his seeking refuge in her mother’s 
apartments on the following day, exclaiming breathlessly that he 
was proscribed, and appealing to her remembrance of what he had 
done at her entreaty for her husband and son. She had a 
dinner-party that day at which Bonaparte was one of the invited 
guests, and she was at her wit’s end how to conceal the fugitive. 
The mistress of the house, however, who was necessarily taken 
into confidence, told Madame Permon that if she would change 
her bedroom it might be done, as a hiding-place therein had 
already saved four lives. Salicetti was accordingly placed there, 
and Madame Permon returned to her friends to play the part of 
the brilliant and untroubled hostess, while trembling at every 
step without and every sound within. 

Next day Napoleon called on her, taking with him a bouquet of 
violets, so unusual an attention from him that the mother and 
daughter could not refrain from smiling. Napoleon also smiled, 
observing that he supposed he made but “a sorry cavaliere 
servente.” A long conversation followed, in which Napoleon showed 
that he knew Salicetti’s hiding-place, and how he had worked on 
Madame Permon’s gratitude to obtain protection, and tried to 
entrap Mademoiselle Laure into an admission of the facts. But 


the girl was on her guard, and Madame Permon flattered herself 
that she dispelled suspicion by admitting that Salicetti had indeed 
asked shelter of her the evening before, but on her refusal had 
departed :— 


“Tis just as I suspected!’ he exclaimed. ‘ He was coward enough to 
say to a woman, “ Expose your life for mine.” But did the wretch who 
came to interest you in his fate, did he tell you that he had just 
assassinated one of his colleagues? Had he, think you, even washed his 
gory hands before he touched yours to implore your protection?’ 
‘Napoleon! Napoleon!’ exclaimed my mother in Italian, ‘ this is too much! 
Be silent; if you are not, leave me! Though the man has been murdered, 
it does not follow that it is Salicetti’s fault. Whenever my mother was 
violently excited she always spoke Italian or Greek, and often to people 
who understood neither the one nor the other. Salicetti heard the whole 
of this conversation, for he was separated from us only by a thin 
partition. As for me, I trembled under the momentary expectation of 
seeing him issue from his hiding-place. I then knew but little of the 
world. After some further conversation of the same kind, Bonaparte 
rose to take his leave, and it was high time, for my poor mother was 
exhausted. She beckoned me to go and bolt her chamber door, and open 
that of Salicetti’s retreat. I never liked Salicetti. There was something 
about him which to me was always repulsive. When I read the story of 
the Vampire, I associated that ideal character with the recollection of 
Salicetti. His pale jaundiced complexion, his dark glaring eyes, his lips, 
which turned deadly white whenever he was agitated by any powerful 
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emotion, all seemed present to me. When I opened the door after 
Bonaparte’s departure the sight of Salicetti produced in me a feeling of 
horror which I shall never forget. He sat on a small chair at the 
bedside, his head leaning on his hand, which was covered with blood, 
as was likewise the bed itself, and a basin over which he was leaning was 
full. He had been seized with a hemorrhage, and streams of blood were 
running from his mouth and nose. His face was frightfully pallid, and 


his whole appearance affected me to such a degree that it haunted me in 
dreams a long time after.” 


The next point was to get Salicetti safely out of Paris before 
the trial of his fellow insurgents; Madame Permon was known to 
be about to join her husband at Bordeaux, and she obtained a pass- 
port for a valet, who was dismissed on the eve of departure, his 
place on the box of her carriage being taken by the fugitive. At 
Croix de Berney an anonymous letter was handed to Madame 
Permon, whose contents left no doubt as to the sender; the 


then unfamiliar handwriting was afterwards discovered to be 
Junot’s. 


“‘T never like to be thought a dupe. I should seem to be one in your 
eyes if I did not tell you that I knew of Salicetti’s place of concealment 
more than twenty days ago. You may recollect, Madame Permon, what 
I said to you on the first of Prairial. I was almost morally certain of the 
fact; now I know it positively. 

“* You see then, Salicetti, that I might have returned the ill you did to 
me. In so doing I should only have avenged myself; but you injured 
me when I had not offended you. Which of us stands in the preferable 
point of view at this moment? I might have taken my revenge; but I 
did not. Perhaps you will say that your benefactress was your safe- 
guard. That consideration, I confess, was powerful. But alone, unarmed, 
und an outlaw, your life would have been sacred to me. Go seek in 
peace an asylum where you may learn to cherish better sentiments for 
your country. About your name my mouth is closed. Repent, and 
appreciate my motives. 

“* Madame Permon, my best wishes are with you and your child. You 
are feeble and defenceless beings. May Providence and a friend’s prayers 
protect you! Be cautious, and do not stay in the large towns through 
which you may have to pass. Adieu.” 


Madame Permon’s amazement at Napoleon’s perspicacity was as 
great as her admiration of his forbearance, in which she compelled 
Salicetti reluctantly to join. 

There is said to have been a romantic interlude during this 
hurried flight. One would hardly suppose that the vainest of 
mankind could have considered himself an eligible parti at such a 
time and under such circumstances, but Salicetti demanded the 
hand of Laure (as a reward apperently for having allowed her 
mother to-save his life); and when Madame Permon declined the 
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honour on the ground of her daughter’s extreme youth, he 
answered :— 

“Elle est trop jeune? Pas du tout. Son ‘esprit est formé comme 
celui d’une personne de vingt-cing ans; et puis son caractére est ce qui 
m’a séduit. Cette jeune fille la serait capable d’étre une seconde Charlotte 
Corday, si on touchait un cheveu a quelqu’un de nous trois.” * 

At Bordeaux the travellers learnt that M. Permon had left, 
and by his advice they proceeded to Cette, whence Salicetti 
embarked for Genoa, to Madame Permon’s unspeakable relief, 
while she and her party rejoined her husband, with whom they 
returned to Paris in September. A minor civil war was then 
raging between the Convention and the Sections, and M. 
Permon was subjected to a domiciliary visit because he had not 
enrolled himself in the National Guard. On being told that 
he‘was too ill to do so, the representative of the Section exclaimed, 
“What sort of illness is it? I see that he arrived nineteen days 
ago; I should have had time to die and come to life again three 
times over!” 

Once was enough for poor M. Permon, who was really on 
his death-bed ; he expired early in the following month after a 
violent attack of delirium caused by the horrors of street fighting, 
and his children lost not only a father but “a friend, indulgent 
without weakness.” 

Madame Permon then took a house in the Chaussée d’Antin, and 
when the family roused themselves from their first stupor of grief 
they saw with surprise the alteration in the fortunes of Napoleon 
(a faithful and most ‘serviceable visitor during M. Permon’s last 
illness), who had become “a necessary and important personage 
as if by magic.” He was very charitable and made Laure his 
almoner, in their neighbourhood alone “saving more than a 
hundred families from perishing.” 

The new dwelling became a favourite toy to Madame Permon, 
and she formed the most fanciful and extravagant plans for 
furnishing it, to the terror of her children, who knew that 
M. Permon had left very little money behind him. They re- 
solved to conceal the state of their finances from their beautiful 
and exigeante mother, Albert assuring his sister that all his 
earnings should be devoted to Madame Permon. 

Only a short time elapsed before Napoleon called on Madame 
Permon, saying that “a marriage breeze had blown on him,” and 
he came to propose that Albert Permon should marry Pauline 
Bonaparte; that Laure should marry Louis or Jerome—“ Jerome 
is younger than Laurette,” interrupted Madame Permon, laughing. 


* ‘Biographie Universelle.’ Art.: Madame Junot. 
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“My dear Napoleon, you are marrying everybody, even in their 
teens ! ”—but he was not to be turned aside from his purpose by 
ridicule; the most important proposal was yet to come—he 
wished to marry Madame Permon himself! 


“She eyed him for some seconds with an astonishment bordering upon 
stupefaction; and then burst into so hearty a laugh that we heard her in 
the next room, where there were three or four of us. Bonaparte was at 
first much vexed at this manner of receiving a proposal which appeared 
to him quite natural. My mother, who perceived it, hastened to explain 
herself, and told him that it was she who in this affair played, at least in 
her own eyes, a perfectly ridiculous part. ‘My dear Napoleon,’ said she, 
when she had done laughing, ‘let us talk seriously. You fancy you are 
acquainted with my age. The truth is, you know nothing about it. I 
shall not tell it you, because it is one of my little weaknesses. I shall 
merely say that I am old enough to be not only your mother, but Joseph’s, 

. too. Spare me this kind of joke; it distresses me, coming from you.’ 
Bonaparte assured her, over and over again, that he was serious; that the 
age of the woman whom he should marry was indifferent to him, if, like 
herself, she did not appear to be past thirty; that he had maturely 
considered the proposal which he had just made to her; and added, ‘I am 
determined to marry. They want to give me a woman who is charming, 
good-tempered, agreeable, and who belongs to the Faubourg St. Germain. 
My Paris friends are in favour of this match. My old friends dissuade 
me from it. For my own part, I wish to marry, and what I propose to 
you suits me in many respects. Think about it. My mother broke off 
the conversation, telling him, laughingly, that for her own part she had 
no occasion to think any further.” 


Her son was equally insensible to the honour suggested to him ; 
perhaps had the Permon family been able to foresee that they 
were refusing the hands of future monarchs in this wholesale 
fashion they might have hesitated. Yet one cannot help fancying 
that, with the exception of Napoleon himself, there must have 
been something slightly serio-comic to their old acquaintances 
about the Napoleonistic royalties, and that Madame Campan did 
not stand alone in her avowed incapacity for feeling awe towards 
“ Queens whose ears she had boxed.” 

A more serious difference, the effects of which on Madame 
Permon’s side were life-long, soon arose between her and Napoleon. 
She wished him to obtain a commission for one of her Greek 
cousins in the Guard of the Convention ; he promised to do so, but 
either wilfully or through forgetfulness delayed so long that slie 
flew into a fury, treated him, as he said afterwards, like a school- 
boy in the presence of his aides-de-camp, and was never again the 
cordial friend of old. 

A domestic sorrow followed in the death of Cécile Permon at 
the age of seventeen, shortly after a very happy marriage. 
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Madame Permon broke down under this misfortune, and went in 
search of health to the Pyrenees, accompanied by Laure. On 
their return to Paris they found to their great joy that many of 
their emigrant friends had returned, and Madame Permon’s salon 
was as crowded as her heart could desire. 

Madame d’Abrantés gives some vivid and amusing pictures of 
the dramatic situations which the strangely mixed society of the 
time constantly produced, the horror of the returned aristocrats 
at finding themselves elbowed in ball-rooms by the unhallowed 
beauty of Madame Tallien, or by the Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, 
who, in their opinion, had “disgraced her misfortunes” by 
marrying young General Bonaparte.* With the Bonapartes the 
old intimate relations were resumed (save for the coolness, already 
mentioned, with Napoleon himself), and nowhere can more detailed 
and interesting portraits of this remarkable family be found than 
in the pages of Madame d’Abrantés. The subtle touches by 
which she manages to convey a good deal more than she ex- 
presses, both for and against her subjects, are inimitable; where, 
for instance, she is describing the sister of Madame Joseph 
Bonaparte :— 


““When she married Bernadotte she had a face of which I shall say 
nothing, because we were then thought to be exceedingly like each other. 
She had very fine eyes, and a most pleasing smile. Lastly, she had not 
too much embonpoint, as at the time of her departure for Sweden, and she 
was altogether a very agreeable person. She was fond of her husband, 
which was natural enough; but that fondness became a downright 
annoyance to the poor Bearnese, who, having nothing of a hero of 
romance in his composition, was sometimes extremely perplexed by the 
part. She was in tears when he had gone out because he was absent; 
when he was going out, more tears; and when he came home she still 
wept because he would have to go away again, perhaps in a week, but at 
any rate he would have to go.” 


Naturally the fullest and most elaborate presentment in all her 
picture gallery is that of Junot;t belonging to a respectable 
bourgeois family of Bussy-Legrand, he was destined for the bar, 
but “the first roll of the drum” of the Revolution sounding when 


* Of Joséphine at this period Madame d’Abrantés gives one of her 
sub-acid sketches :—“ Madame Bonaparte was still a fine woman; her 
teeth, it is true, were already frightfully decayed, but when her mouth 
was closed, she looked, especially at a little distance, both young and 
pretty.” The “especially at a little distance” is unsurpassable as “ faint 
praise.” 

t “Le pere de Junot exercait des fonctions judiciaire 4 Bussy-Rabutin. 
Le jeune Junot acheva ses études au collége de Chatillon. II était plein 
de facilité et d’esprit, mais trés mauvais sujet.”—‘ Biographie Universelle 
Ancienne et Moderne.’ Paris, 1844, 
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he was barely twenty, “he became at once a young Achilles.” 
At Toulon he had already attracted the attention of Napoleon by 
a sort of dare-devil courage and’gaiety, when an incident occurred 
which laid the foundation of their close friendship :— 


“A few days afterwards, being at the battery of the Sans-Culottes, 
Bonaparte asked for someone who could write a good hand. Junot 
stepped out of the ranks and offered his services. Bonaparte recognised 
in him the sergeant who had already attracted his notice. He told him 
to place himself somewhere to write a letter, which he would dictate. 
Junot chose the corner of the battery. Scarcely had he finished the 
letter when a bomb, fired by the English, burst at the distance of ten 
paces and covered him, as well as the letter, with mould and dust. 
‘ Capital,’ said Junot, laughing ; ‘ we wanted some sand to dry the ink.’” 


After the siege, when Napoleon was made General, Junot 
became his aide-de-camp, and in the time of struggle and dis- 
appointment which followed, things would have gone hardly with 
Napoleon but for the faithful friend, who gave him the larger 
share of the remittances forwarded by Junot, pure. 


“Among the young officers whom Bonaparte introduced to my mother, 
when he was appointed to the command of the Army of the Interior, she 
distinguished one, as much on account of his manners, blunt without 
rudeness, and his open countenance, as for the extreme attachment which he 
manifested for his General. This attachment bordered upon passion. He 
evinced an enthusiasm so touching that my mother, whose elevated soul and 
loving heart were capable of appreciating all exalted sentiments, immedi- 
ately distinguished Colonel Junot, and felt the sincerest friendship for him. 
I was then quite a child, and never dreamt that the handsome Colonel, 
with light hair, elegant dress, engaging countenance, and yet serious 
look, would come three years afterwards and, out of love, solicit the hand 
of the little girl whom at that time he scarcely noticed.” 


At twenty-seven Junot was separated from his adored chief by 
being appointed general in the army of Egypt. On his return to 
his native country he found Napoleon First Consul, and was by 
him created Commandant of Paris, and told that one of his first 
duties was to marry. He dutifully acquiesced, and making it 
known to his friends that he was in search of a wife, was told in 
two quarters that Mademoiselle Permon would have been the very 
person, but that her mother had already disposed of her hand to a 
man old enough to be her grandfather. This arrangement, how- 
ever, fell through; Junot renewed his acquaintance with Madame 
Permon, and soon startled her by a sudden and peremptory 
request, or rather demand, that she would give him her daughter. 
Her consent, it must be admitted, was equally prompt. And then 
he did a far more alarming thing. In defiance of etiquette, he 
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asked to be permitted to plead his cause with the young lady in 
person. Madame Permon exclaimed against such unheard-of folly, 
but as the interview was to be in her presence, she at last con- 
sented to send for her daughter. Laure left her drawing master, 
on receiving her mother’s summons, expecting to find her alone, 
and was so confused and overcome by receiving a long and 
eloquent “proposal in form” from Junot, that her only answer 
was to rush mutely from the room, never stopping until she 
reached the attics. The unfortunate suitor must have wished 
that he had followed established usage and allowed the relations 
of the lady to conduct the negotiations. But Albert pursued his 
sister, and although he could not persuade her to return, he 
carried back her avowal that she would be “ proud to bear Junot’s 
name.” 

The next consent to be obtained was that of the First Consul, 
and the impetuous suitor rushed off at once to the Tuileries, and 
not only overcame Napoleon’s objections to the alliance with 
Madame Permon, but received his promise to give the bride 
100,000 frances for her dowry, and 40,000 for her trousseau ; 
adding, however, with a laugh, as he returned to his desk and his 
papers, “Ob, you will have a terrible mother-in-law! ” 

During Laure’s brief engagement Aréna’s conspiracy occurred, 
and the attempt to assassinate the First Consul on his way to the 
opera. Madame Permon had arranged to be present on that 
evening, and her daughter gives a graphic account of the scene— 
the disturbed and anxious faces of Junot and his friends, who, 
however, dared not alarm the ladies by explaining how much 
cause there was for fear—the excitement in the house—and the 
tumult of welcome aroused by the entrance of the First Consul. 
Incidentally, one gets a very good idea of the contrasted characters 
of the mother and daughter—Madame Permon, frivolous, languid, 
graceful, so preoccupied with the little social observances by 
which she regulated her life, that she noticed nothing of the ill- 
concealed excitement around her, and only expressed irritation 
because Junot was not in attendance to take her to her carriage 
—“ Leaving us hanging upon Albert’s two arms, making him 
resemble a pitcher with two handles! Who ever saw a man of 
fashion give his arm to two women at once?” While the young 
girl, acute, intelligent, sympathetic, read the signs of agitation 
in those around her, and yet was sufficiently on her guard to be 
able to control her own emotion when Junot whispered a hasty 
half-explanation of the crisis through which Napoleon had just 
passed. 

In little more than a month the wedding took place, to the 
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satisfaction of all the Bonaparte family except Joséphine, whom 
Madame d’Abrantés represents as jealous of Madame Permon; 
a feeling, she adds, which was quite unfounded. “At this 
period Napoleon was much attached to Joséphine, and she might, 
if she pleased, have acquired a great influence over him. This 
she never possessed.” While admitting Joséphine’s elegance and 
kindness of heart, Madame d’Abrantés attributes to her not 
only the extravagance Bourrienne so forcibly describes, but 
coquetry, indiscretion in speaking of affairs of state, and a general 
disregard for Napoleon’s wishes. 

Difference of opinion about the mode of solemnizing the mar- 
riage had well-nigh broken off the marriage itself. Mademoiselle 
Permon, an orthodox, though not especially pious Roman Catholic, 
naturally took it for granted that after the civil ceremony would 
follow the religious. Junot, entirely without devout convictions 
or even sentiments, thought it unbecoming to the Commandant 
of Paris, and likely to annoy the First Consul if he “made a 
spectacle of himself” by appearing at church. A stormy scene 
ensued when the subject was first broached, but Junot hit on the 
happy expedient of attending a midnight mass, to be followed by 
the marriage. This romantic arrangement was carried out, and 
the young bride, arrayed in the customary Indian muslin, orange 
blossoms, and veil of “ English point,” entered her new home at 
one o'clock in the morning.* 

Madame d’Abrantés goes with much minuteness into the cir- 
cumstances of her engagement and marriage in order, as she 
says, “‘to answer by facts the misrepresentations of Las Cases’ 
“ Mémorial de Sainte Héléne,” where Napoleon is represented 
as saying that she “ fancied herself a princess of the Comnena 
family, and Junot had been made to believe it when he was 
induced to marry her. Her family was from Corsica, and resided 
near mine. ‘They were under great obligations to my mother, 
not merely for her benevolence towards them, but for services of a 
more positive nature.” 

This, it will be observed, entirely reverses the position as 
described by Madame d’Abrantis, who claims that the “ obliga- 


* Madame d’Abrantés gives a full description of her trousseaw and 
corbeille, the former provided by Madame Permon, the latter by Junot; 
the one contained in “a portmanteau of rose-coloured gros de Naples 
embroidered with black chenille, made in the shape of a sarcophagus,” the 
latter in “an immensely large vase, covered with green and white velvet 
richly embroidered with gold, its cover surmounted by a pine-apple of 
black velvet, transfixed by an arrow, from which were suspended on each 


side a crown, the one of olives, the other of laurel, both cut in bronzed 
gold!” 
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tions” were on the side of the Bonapartes. Napoleon then pro- 
ceeded to give his account of modern representatives of the 
illustrious house of Comnena :— 


“ Monsieur de Vergennes,” he said, “‘ while ambassador at Constantinople, 
married a Greek woman; and on his return to France, being greatly in 
favour with Louis XVI., he took it into his head that he must have 
married a princess. Some political circumstances occurred to favour his 
wish.... A man of the name of Comnene, a relation of Madame 
de Vergennes, was therefore sent for from the Greek colony near Ajaccio, 
and by virtue of letters patent of Louis XVI. acknowledged a descendant 
from the Emperors of Constantinople. This said Comnene was a large 
farmer, whose sister had unexpectedly married, some years before, a 
French clerk in the victualling department named P—[ermon]. After the 
elevation of the family, and through the interest of M. de Vergennes, 
this P—— had become a man of great consequence, having had the 
contract for supplying the whole army of Rochambeau. The daughter of 
the clerk was this very Madame Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés.” 


Even the writer in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ (M. Jourdain), 
who is very far from sympathizing with Madame d’Abrantés, and 
who says of her Memoirs, most unfairly, “ Dans tous ses recits on 
remarque si peu le ton de la conviction qu’on ne sait vraiment si 
elle se moque le lecteur ou d’elle-méme,” takes up the cudgels for 
her on this point :— 


“Bonaparte, dans le ‘ Mémorial de Sainte Héléne,’ s’est sans doute servi 
d’une expression impropre en qualifiant de ‘ gros fermier’ le grand-pére de 
la Duchesse d’Abrantés. Ce Constantin Comnéne était déja bien assez 
déchu sans qu’il fit besoin d’exagérer sur ce point. Aprés avoir été 
capitaine de cavalerie dans le régiment de Vallitre-Royal-Corse, il mourut 
jeune en 1772, dans sa modeste habitation d’Ajaccio. Mais il faut 
convenir aussi que sa petite-fille poussait jusqu’au ridicule l’orgueil et 
la prétentions de sa naissance.” 

“ A number of persons still living in Paris,” says Madame d’Abrantés, 
“know whether my marriage was concluded because Junot believed me a 
Comnena. It is a point on which I have a right to insist. It must be 
admitted that he did not take long to persuade, and my mother must have 
been a magician if in the course of ten days she accomplished making a 
man who was a Republican at heart, a child of the Revolution, and the 
son of his own deeds, take to wife a young girl who was not pretty, and 
without fortune, only because her ancestors, three or four centuries before, 
had reigned at Constantinople! All that concerns us in the ‘ Mémorial 
de Sainte Héléne,’ is manifestly false, and I prove it by facts.” 


The bride’s presentation at the Tuileries, where Joséphine had 
expressed a wish to see her after the opera, was, she confesses, an 
ordeal. But the simplicity and good humour of the family circle 


* *Mémorial de Sainte Héléne. By Comte de Las Cases. Eng. ed. 
Colburn, 1823. Vol. II., part IV., pp. 347-351. 
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—it was then little more—reassured her. When the carriage 
stopped at the Pavilion of Flora, Eugine de Beauharnais ran 
down to offer his arm to Madame Junot, and seeing that she was 
nervous, whispered, “ You have nothing to fear—my mother and 


sister are so kind!” One of her vivid pen-and-ink portraits 
follows :— 


“Hortense de Beauharnais was at this time seventeen years old; she 
was fresh as a rose, and though her fair complexion was not relieved by 
much colour, she had enough to produce that freshness and bloom which 
was her chief beauty ; a profusion of light hair played in silky locks round 
her soft and penetrating blue eyes. The delicate roundness of her figure, 
slender as a palm-tree, was set off by the elegant carriage of her head ; 
her feet were small and pretty; her hands very white, with pink well- 
rounded nails. But what formed the chief attraction of Hortense was the 
grace and suavity of her manners, which united the Creole languor with 
the vivacity of France. She was gay, gentle, and amiable; she had wit, 
which, without the smallest ill-humour, had just malice enough to be 
amusing. <A careful education had improved her natural talents; she 
drew excellently, sang harmoniously, and performed admirably in comedy. 
In 1800 she was a charming young girl; she afterwards became one of 
the most amiable princesses of Europe. I have seen many, both in their 


own courts and in Paris, but I never knew one who had any pretensions to 
equal talent.” 


The First Consul said :— 


“‘T hope that we shall often see you, Madame Junot. My intention is 
to draw round me a numerous family, consisting of my generals and their 
young wives; they will be friends of my wife and of Hortense, as their 
husbands are of mine. Does that suit you? I warn you that you will be 
disappointed if you expect to find here your old acquaintances of the 
Faubourg Saint Germain. I do not like them.” 


One is tempted to quote in extenso the spirited account of the 
ball given by Madame Permon in honour of her daughter's 
marriage, at which the First Consul and all his family were 


present ; but must be content with one characteristic anecdote of 
“Pretty Paulette ” :— 


“ Madame Leclerc,* always beautiful and elegant, had taken her seat at 
a distance from her sister-in-law, whose exquisite taste in dress never 
failed to put her out of conceit with her own appearance, how carefully 
soever her toilet had been performed. ‘I do not understand,’ said she 
to me, ‘how a person of forty years old can wear garlands of flowers!’ 
Madame Bonaparte had a wreath of poppies and golden ears of corn 
upon her head, and her dress was trimmed with the same. I was afraid 
that she would foolishly make the same compliment to my mother, and, 
unwilling that a stupid remark should spoil the pleasure of the evening, 
I answered that my mother, who was older than Madame Bonaparte, had 


* Pauline Bonaparte, afterwards Princess Borghése. 
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also flowers on her head and round her gown. Madame Leclerc looked at 
me with an air of astonishment. ‘But it is quite different—quite a 
different thing,’ said she.” 


The position of wife to the Commandant of Paris, at the time 
when the First Consul was trying:to fuse into some approach to 
dignity and cohesion the antagonistic fragments into which the 
Revolution had splintered French society, was an onerous one for 
a girl of sixteen—the more so, in Madame Junot’s case, because 
the somewhat rude military bonhomie of the majority of Junot’s 
comrades must have often clashed with the punctilios of the 
Faubourg St. Germain in which Madame Permon had trained her 
daughter. 

But the natural gaiety and adaptability of the young Com- 
mandante soon made her friends amongst her new entourage, in 
whose drives, dances, and private theatricals she at once became a 
prominent and brilliant figure. And though her critic of the 
‘Biographie Universelle,’ commenting on her unbridled extra- 
vagance and insatiable pursuit of pleasure,* adds that it was said 
of her—“ Elle était jolie et spirituelle; mais, faites pour étre 
heureuse elle ne le jamais été,” she certainly seems to have been, 
if not happy, unfeignedly light-hearted and gay in these first 
years of married life. 

She gives a curious sketch of the King of Etruria :— 


“In the dance his Tuscan Majesty was really amusing. I had the 
honour of figuring near him at the ball given by the Minister of War on 
the anniversary of the Battle of Marengo, and congratulate myself on my 
wonderful self-control in preserving my gravity through the whole country 
dance. The King, dancing with Hortense, skipped and jumped about in a 
manner by no means beseeming the royal dignity. In one of his capers a 
buckle from his shoe suddenly flew into the air, and alighted in my head- 
dress; and so highly was the King’s mirth excited by its course and final 
resting-place, that he was nearly choked with laughter. We were little 
less diverted when, on examining the buckle to ascertain how it had found 
its way from the royal foot to my head, it was discovered that it had been 
only glued to the shoe.” 


When, after the Peace of Amiens, foreigners—especially the 
English—thronged Paris, Madame Junot, as wife of the Com- 
mandant, had to receive all the more distinguished guests. This 
is her description of Fox :— 


“ Mr. Fox’s aspect did not at the first glance seem to justify his pro- 
digious fame—his demeanour was even ordinary—and the first time that I 
saw him, dressed in a dark gray coat, and with his head somewhat bent, 





* “Elle dépensait des sommes énormes pour sa toilette, et faisait de 
son cété des dettes qui ne furent jamais payées.” 
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he gave me the idea of a good Devonshire farmer—a man incapable of any 
distinction. But how rapidly were these opinions put to flight when the 
course of conversation brought the energies of his mind into view. His 
countenance became animated with the first sentence of interest that 
passed his lips, and gradually brightened with increasing intelligence till 
it was absolutely fiery and sparkling. His voice, subdued at first, rose in 
modulation till it burst upon the ear like thunder; and the same man, 
who but a few minutes before had appeared the most commonplace of 
mortals, was now an object of intense admiration.” 


Other celebrities of the time receive a more satiric touch :— 


“The lovely Lady Conyngham was then in the first bloom of that beauty 
which acquired such general and just admiration, though I must confess 
that a countenance so devoid of expression could never interest me. In 
contemplating the Venus de Medici, I know that the almost divine vision 
before me is but a marble statue, and look for no responsive smile; but in 
a living and intellectual being I have a right to expect something more 
than mere regularity of feature—some emanation of mind; the face of the 
beautiful marchioness, however, exhibited none. She was extremely 
elegant, dressed well, and carried her solicitude for her complexion to the 
extent of saving it by spending the day in bed, from which she rose only 
in time to prepare for a ball or other evening engagement. Lord 
Conyngham was a striking contrast to his wife. The Duchess of Gordon, 
who, in her masculine language, often hit upon a witty truth, once said of 


him :—‘ Lord Conyngham! Oh, he is a perfect comb—all teeth and 
back!’ ”’ 





Madame Junot was naturally much gratified when the First 
Consul and his wife consented to stand sponsors for her first 
child; and the devotion to the Catholic Church which induced 
her so resolutely to demand a religious as well as civil marriage, 
must have made it an additional satisfaction that the Papal 
Nuncio himself was to perform the ceremony. But that did not 
prevent her from sketching the Roman dignitary with a pencil 
too sharply-pointed to flatter :— 


“Cardinal Caprara was one of the most crafty emissaries that ever 
obtained, even from the seat of St. Peter, a temporary share in the 
commerce of diplomacy. Notwithstanding the decrepitude of his mien, 
the weak and subdued key of his musical voice, the humility of his deport- 
ment, and the stealthy inquisitiveness of his glance, that head concealed 
under its gray hairs and the scarlet cap of his order more subtlety, more 
cunning, more petty perfidy than can well be imagined.” 


She goes on to describe his appearance— 


“standing coughing in the chapel of St. Cloud, in full canonicals, with 
his eyes, and great part of his cheeks, concealed behind an immense pair 
of green spectacles. A remedy, perhaps you imagine, for weakness of 
sight? No such thing; but, fearing the penetrating look of the First 
Consul, that glance which was dreaded even by the most crafty, he 
intrenched himself behind a redoubt as the best means of escaping it, but 
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Napoleon, who knew that the Cardinal was not weak-sighted, rallied him 
so effectually, in the present instance, that the spectacles disappeared.” 


At the time of her christening Mademoiselle Junot was fifteen 
months old; the strange scene and the crowded chapel terrified 
her into tears :— 


“The Cardinal made his entrance from the sacristy, as red as a ripe 
pomegranate, resplendent in the blaze of many pastoral rubies, and 
eminent in withered ugliness sufficient to scare infantine minds accus- 
tomed only to look upon gay smiles and merry faces. As soon as 
Josephine saw him I felt her cling closer to me and tremble in my arms, 
her rosy cheeks turning pale as death. When the service was nearly 
ended, and the First Consul and Madame Bonaparte approached the font 
to present the infants for the ceremony of sprinkling, ‘Give me your 
child, Madame Junot,’ said the First Consul; and he endeavoured to take 
her, but she uttered a piercing cry, and casting a look of anger on 
Napoleon, twined her little arms closer round my neck. ‘ What a little 
devil! Well, then, will you please to come to me, Mademoiselle Demon ?’ 
said he to the little one. Josephine did not understand his words, but 
seeing his hands held out to take her, and knowing that her will was 
generally absolute, she raised her pretty head, fixed her bright eyes 
on him, and answered in her childish prattle: ‘I will not.’ The First 
Consul laughed. ‘ Well, keep her in your arms then,’ said he to me; ‘ but 
do not cry any more,’ he added, threatening the child with bis finger, ‘or 
else > But his menaces were unnecessary. Josephine, now brought 
nearer to the Cardinal, was no longer afraid of him, but no doubt thought 
him something very extraordinary; and her eyes, fixed on the Prelate, 
seemed to inquire what sort of animal he was. The Cardinal wore on his 
head the little black cap which is the sign that sanctifies the purple. Its 
whimsical form, surmounting a face no less singular, captivated Josephine 
in the highest degree. She murmured no more, shed not another tear, 
suffered the First Consul even to embrace her, and imprint several kisses 
on her little round cherry cheeks without any other mark of dissatisfaction 
than wiping her cheek with the back of her plump hand after every kiss. 
But her large eyes were meanwhile riveted upon the venerable Cardinal 
with an eager attention truly laughable. All at once, when no one could 
possibly guess what the little plague was meditating, she raised her round, 
fair, soft arm, and seized and carried off the biretta from his Eminence’s 
head, with a scream of triumph loud enough to be heard in the courts of 
the castle. The poor Cardinal, and all the assistants at the ceremony, 
were as much alarmed and surprised as diverted by this achievement. 
Josephine alone preserved her gravity. She looked at us all round with 
an inexpressibly comic air of triumph, and appeared determined to place 
the cap on her own{head. ‘ Oh, no, my child!’ said the First Consul, who 
had at last recovered from his laughing fit, ‘with your leave—no such 
thing. Give me your [plaything—for it is but a bauble like so many 
others,’ added he, enattedilll and we will restore it to the Cardinal.’ ” * 

* Commenting on this scene after sneiie Vegelore remarked that he 
supposed it would be his god-daughter’s vocation to be “ Popess,” and for 
a time it seemed as though she “had taken one step on the road, as she 
became a sister of charity ‘in 1825. 
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The day after the ceremony Josephine sent Madame Junot a 
necklace of fine pearls, and the First Consul added the receipt for 
the purchase of Junot’s hétel in the Rue des Champs Elysées, 
which cost two hundred thousand francs. 

Space will not admit of quoting Madame Junot’s full and 
picturesque account of the coronation of Napoleon ; but an instance 
of his astonishing minuteness of observation, even at such a 


supreme moment—and also his tendency to scold—must be 
given :— 


“ When I saw the Emperor a few days afterwards, he said: ‘ Why did 
you wear a black velvet dress at the coronation?’ This question took me 
so by surprise that I could not readily reply. ‘ Was it a sign of mourning ?’ 
continued he. ‘Oh, Sire!’ I exclaimed, and the tears started to my eyes. 
Napoleon looked at me as if he would scan my very inmost thoughts. 
‘But tell me,’ said he, ‘why did you make choice of that sombre, I may 
almost say sinister, colour?’ ‘Your Majesty did not observe that the 
front of my robe was richly embroidered with gold, and that I wore my 
diamonds. I did not conceive that there was anything unsuitable in my 
dress, not being one of those ladies whose situations required them to 
appear in full Court costume.’ ‘Is that remark intended to convey an 
indirect reproach? Are you like certain other ladies, because they have 
not been appointed dames du palais? I do not like sulkiness and ill- 
humour.’ ‘Sire, I have shown no ill-humour; but for that I claim no 
merit, because I feel none. Junot has informed me that your Majesty does 
not wish to make double appointments in your household and that of the 
Empress, and that when the husband is one of the military household the 
wife cannot be a dame du palais.’ ‘Junot told you so, did he? And how 
happened he to mention that? Were you complaining? Are you infected 
with ambition? I hate ambitious women. Unless they are Queens they 
are intriguers; remember that, Madame Junot. But now tell me, are you 
not vexed at not being appointed dame du palais? Answer me candidly; 
if a woman can be candid.’ ‘I will, Sire; but your Majesty will not 
believe me.’ ‘Come, come, let me have an answer. ‘Then I am not 
vexed.” ‘Why?’ ‘Because I am not one of those persons who can easily 
conform to absolute subjection; and your Majesty would probably wish 
that the protocol for regulating the Court of the Empress should be 
framed on the model of a military code.’ Napoleon laughed. ‘Not 
unlikely,’ resumed he. ‘ However, I am satisfied: you have given me a 
very good answer, and I shall remember it.’ Then, after a pause, he said: 
‘Poor Junot! did you observe how his feelings were moved at the corona- 
tion? He is a faithful friend. Who could have foreseen, when we were 
both at Toulon ten years ago, that we should live to see such a day as the 
2nd of December?’ ‘ Perhaps Junot, Sire.’” 


Shortly after the coronation, Junot was sent to replace Lannes 
as Ambassador to Portugal, and Napoleon gave Madame Junot a 
series of shrewd and amusing rules as to her own demeanour, 


especially warning her against “tattle and gossip” about the 
VoL. CII. 
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ladies of the Imperial Court. “Your Majesty,” she replied, 
“must be aware that I have no intention of doing what is dis- 
pleasing to you.” “I know it—I know it. But you are satirical, 
you love to tell a good story. That is one thing which you 
must avoid.” 


“* Receive company,’ he added, continuing his instructions; ‘make your 
house in Lisbon as attractive as it was in Paris when you were Madame 
la Commandante. . . . What you must have observed among the ladies of 
the Foreign Ministers in Paris may serve as a guide to your conduct. In 
Madame de Gallo, Madame de Cetto, Madame de Lucchesini, and the 
English Duchess, you have seen enough both to copy and avoid. . . . Live 
in harmony with the wives of your husband’s diplomatic colleagues; but 
form no intimacies with anyone. They give rise to little female quarrels, 
in which the husbands sonetimes take part. Thus two States may go to 
war because two women have disagreed, or because one has a more elegant 
hat than the other.’ I could not forbear laughing.” 


He made her recite a sonnet by Petrarch to judge of her 
Italian accent, and as that was good, seemed to think her fairly 
equipped for her new duties. 

The dignity of her position and the respect everywhere shown 
to the first Ambassador from the Emperor Napoleon, partially 
reconciled Madame Junot to what she still considered exile. A 
very amusing scene occurred before her presentation at Aranjuez, 
when the Camerara Mayor was determined that Madame Junot 
should take off her white gloves, and she herself was equally 
determined to keep them on; the former conquered, of course, 
and the Queen consoled Madame Junot for her defeat by observing 
that her hands were “made to be seen.” The stout, clever, 
talkative Queen of Spain, the foolish, good-natured, ignorant 
King, whose life was passed, fine weather or foul, in hunting ;* 
the lounging, insolent “ favourite,” Manuel Godoy, Prince of the 
Peace ; the unfortunate Prince and Princess of the Asturias, whose 
only consolation in a hostile Court was their mutual affection ; { 
all are sketched to the life, and quaint customs and Court 
ceremonies fill many amusing pages. 

At the Court of Portugal Junot’s brave array excited such 


* “ Rain breaks no bones,” is one of his few recorded speeches. 

+ When Madame Junot again stopped at Madrid on her way back to 
France, this young Princess was dying in such torture that the sound of 
her piercing shrieks could not be endured by those in the neighbourhood 
of the palace. Her husband's despair was so great that “it was supposed 
he would have put an end to his existence.” The general belief was that 
the Princess had been poisoned, in consequence of some rash words in an 
intercepted letter from her mother, the Queen of Naples. 
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admiration that the Prince of Brazil borrowed it for his tailor to 
copy :— 


“T had not then seen the Prince of Brazil, therefore I could not laugh, 
as I afterwards did, when I beheld his corpulent figure, clumsy legs, and 
enormous head, muffled in a hussar uniform. His negro hair (which was 
in perfect keeping with his thick lips, African nose, and swarthy colour) 
was well powdered and pomatumed, and tied in a thick queue. The whole 
was surmounted by a shako, ornamented with a diamond aigrette of great 
value. A more preposterous figure was never seen. There was the pelisse 
hanging over his vight shoulder like a Jew’s bag of old clothes, and his 
clumsy, ill-shaped legs muffled in braided pantaloons and red boots. But 
the best of all was the shako; it was put on quite straight, and very back- 
ward, with the visor resting on his powdered head. After Junot had 
made all his diplomatic evolutions, my turn came. This was an anxious 
moment. Before I left Paris, and during my journey, hoops had been 
only remote objects of terror, but as the time for wearing them approached 
I began to lose courage. Twice or thrice I attempted to try them on 
before my dressing-room Psyche, but I turned about so awkwardly that I 
had nearly fallen flat on my face. .. . And then what a strange figure I 
cut! I looked for all the world like the Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, and, to 
tell the truth, I believe it was this that alarmed me.” 


She tried to coax her husband to ask for her exemption from 
the infliction. ‘‘ You can arrange the matter if you will. France 
is so powerful!” But the Ambassador had grown grave, and 
refused any longer to laugh at formalities: “ Your hoop, Laure? 
Go in your hoop by all means. Recollect that, being an 
Ambassadress, you of all persons are required to observe this 
etiquette. To think of going without a hoop! The thing is 
impossible.” ‘And there was I,” cries his unfortunate wife, 
“like an ass just harnessed with panniers, swinging to the right 
and swinging to the left, and in momentary expectation of falling 
on my nose.” The wife of the Austrian Minister taught Madame 
Junot how to manage her “monstrous mountain,” but that was 
not the end of her difficulties :— 


“ How was I to get into the carriage, especially at an hour of the day 
when the Chafariz de Loretto was crowded with Galegos, who began to 
laugh when they beheld my extraordinary figure? With my foot on the 
carriage steps, I tried tu squeeze myself in, first frontways, then sideways, 
and at length I stepped back in utter despair, for the vehicle was as much 
too low for my plume as it was too narrow for my hoop. Junot, who had 
not to go to Queluz that day, anxious to see me safe off, came down to the 
door in his robe-de-chambre and slippers, and assisted in packing me as 
gravely, and with as much care, as if I had been a statue worth a million. 
At length we mastered the difficulty, and in I got; but then I found I was 
obliged to sit slantwise, and with my body bent almost double, for fear of 
breaking my feathers and crushing my beautiful moiré draperies. In this 


state of purgatory I rode from Lisbon to Queluz, a distance of two 
leagues ! ” 
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The sight of the Queen of Portugal was not compensation for 
all this woe :— 


“Picture to yourself, reader, a woman, four feet ten inches high at the 
very most, and crooked, or at least both sides not alike, her bust, arms, 
and legs being in perfect unison with her deformed shape. Still, all this 
might have passed off in a royal personage had her face been even 
endurable ; but, good heavens, what a face it was! She had two bloodshot 
eyes, which never looked one way, though they could not absolutely be 
accused of squinting—everybody knows what eyes I mean. . . . Then her 
skin! there was nothing human in it; it might be called a vegetable skin. 
Her nose descended upon her blue, livid lips, which, when open, displayed 
the most extraordinary set of teeth that God ever created. Teeth, I 
suppose, they must be called, though they were in reality nothing but 
huge pieces of bone stuck in her large mouth, and rising and falling like 
the reeds of a reed-pipe. This face was surmounted by a cranium covered 
with coarse, dry, frizzy hair, which at first sight appeared to be of no 
colour. I suppose it was black, for, looking at me, the Princess exclaimed : 
‘She is like us. . . . She is dark-complexioned. . . . She has hair and eyes 
like Pepita.” ‘Heaven preserve me!’ I inwardly exclaimed, while I 
involuntarily turned my eyes to a mirror as if to assure myself that what 
she said was not true. Pepita was the Queen of Etruria.”* 

“Let the reader imagine, if he can,” continues the mischievous 
Ambassadress, “ this personage, dressed as I have seen her, in a hunting 
jacket, almost like a man’s, of green cloth trimmed with gold lace, a 
petticoat likewise of green cloth, open before and behind like those worn 
by our great-grandmothers in the country, and the beauw cheveuw I have 
already mentioned, surmounted by a man’s hat stuck on the crown of her 
head, mounted astride on a very small black horse, and galloping like a 
youth of fifteen just broke loose from college.” 


This eccentric lady’s ladies-in-waiting had some odd customs :— 


“ When I entered the Princess of Brazil’s drawing-room all the damas 
de honor were seated—guess, reader, where? On the floor—yes, on the 
floor—with their legs crossed under them like tailors, or rather like the 
Arabs, who have bequeathed this among the many other customs they 
have left to the Peninsula. The ladies all rose up as I entered, and I 
almost fancied myself surrounded by a flock of Brazilian birds—those 
brilliant red and blue feathered paroquets. Their dresses were of the 
brightest and most glaring colours.” 


One more royal portrait—this time a tragic one—before we 
leave Portugal :— 
“One day, when I was strolling in a little romantic valley in the neigh- 


bourhood of Cintra, I met three ladies, one of whom attracted my notice 


* « All who remember the arrival and sojourn of the King and Queen of 
Etruria in Paris in 1801, will agree with me how totally dissimilar they were 
from all other human beings, especially if Her Majesty is to be compared 
with a woman of even moderate beauty, or the King with a man possessed 
of a single idea.”—Madame @’Abrantes, 
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and her hair, which was as white as silver, was blown over her face and 
shoulders. As this appeared to annoy her, one of the females who 
accompanied her endeavoured to draw the hair from her face, but for this 
kind office she received a box on the ear, which I heard. Three men were 
walking at some distance to render assistance in case of need. When I 
was perceived, one of these men came to me, and addressing me in 
Portuguese, begged that I would retire. I think her attendants must 
have told her who I was; for as I withdrew I perceived that she was 
menacing me with clenched fists, and darting at me looks which were 
absolutely demoniacal. This encounter not only frightened me, but it 
gave rise to a world of melancholy reflections. . . . She was at times 
raving mad, and was always haunted by the dread of hell. Whenever her 
confessor, the Grand Inquisitor, entered her room, she would exclaim that 
he was the devil. She used also to greet her daughter-in-law with the same 
appellation ; but in this instance the mistake was less pardonable.” 


This unfortunate lady was Dota Maria, great-grandmother of 
Maria da Gloria, who was reigning in Portugal when Victoria 
became Queen of England, and who also married a Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg. 

Junot having been ordered to join the Emperor in Moravia, his 
wife slowly made her way back to France, where she was appointed 
one of the ladies-in-waiting on Madame Mére, to whom, she says, 
none of Napoleon’s biographers have done justice. At the time she 
received her title— 


“She might be about fifty-three or fifty-four years of age; she had been 
perfectly beautiful in her youth ; her daughters (except Madame Bacciochi)* 
resembled her, and gave a good idea of what her beauty had been. Her 
stature was that most agreeable in women, about five feet one inch; but 
as she grew older her shoulders increased in breadth, which diminished 
her apparent height, though her carriage always continued firm and 
dignified. Her feet were the most small and beautifully formed I had 
ever seen. A defect in her right hand was conspicuous in one otherwise so 
pretty: the forefinger did not bend in consequence of an ill-performed 
operation—the nerve had been cut; and this stiffness had a singular effect 
when she played at cards. At this period her teeth were still perfect, and, 
like ali the Bonapartes, her smile was charming, her countenance lively 
and very intelligent. Her eyes were small, piercing, and very black, but 
their expression was never ill-natured, which is more than can be said for 
some of her children. Madame was very nice in her person, and pzid 
especial attention to dressing always conformably to her age and position. 
She made, in short, a more respectable appearance than some princes and 
princesses I have seen, who stood sadly in need of their royal titles to 
distinguish them from the commonalty. The great inconvenience to 
which Madame’s situation exposed her arose from her timidity and want of 
fluency in the French language; she felt really nervous in presence of 
persons who were presented to her, and whose sarcastic observations she 





on account of her strange appearance and wild stare. It was a windy day, 
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feared. She possessed great tact and acuteness of judgment; she saw 
with a glance the disposition of the persons who approached her.” 


Madame Junot also indignantly defends her old friend from the 
charge of “ miserliness,” adding—“ During the misfortunes of the 
Bonaparte family, if she denied herself the indu!gences essential 
in old age, it was to secure the means of assisting her children, 
for whom she made the greatest sacrifices.” 

When Madame Junot was invited to breakfast at the Tuileries, 
on arriving in Paris, Josephine expressed her regret that anyone 
so young and gay should have been condemned to enter “such 
a species of mausoleum” as the hotel of Madame Meére; but 
“flattering as were these words, and gracious as was the Empress’s 
manner, | knew very well that it was perfectly indifferent to her 
whether I belonged to Madame’s household or not.” 

Her reception there was certainly all that she could desire :— 


“On my arrival I was presented by name, by Madame de Fontanges. 
Madame Mére, advancing from the fireside where she had been standing, 
approached me, saying: ‘You need not introduce Madame Junot to me; 
she is a child of mine, and I love her as much as my own daughters; I 
hope everything will be done to render her situation in the household of an 
old woman agreeable to her, for it is a dull post for so young a person.” 


But she does not spare the “ fossils” who shared her duties, and 
it would seem that her tongue was allowed as much freedom of 
expression as her pen, judging from the following scene, in which 
the Imperial circle, and the Emperor with his swiftly varying 
moods, seem to come bodily before us. Junot had told his wife to 
ask permission to join him in Parma, but the Emperor with- 


held it :-— 


“TI accompanied Madame one Sunday to the family dinner at the 
Tuileries. We dined at a table at which the Empress’s Lady of Honour 
presided, and afterwards repaired to the Emperor’s salon. On this day 
the Emperor sent for me into the cabinet where the Princesses were. He 
was standing before the chimney, though there was no fire, and was 
observing my curtsies of ceremony with an air of mockery, almost 
provoking. ‘ Well, Madame Junot, people always improve by travelling; 
how gracefully you curtsy now! Does she not, Josephine?’ and he turned 
towards the Empress. ‘Is she not elegant? No longer a little girl, but 
Madame l’Ambassadrice! Madame ” and he looked at me with an 
expression so sly, and almost subtle, that I blushed, without knowing 
why. ‘ Well! what would you like to be called? I suppose you know that 
there are not many names worthy to supersede that of Madame 
VYAmbassadrice?’ In pronouncing these words he raised his voice; but 
he was evidently in high good-humour. He still looked at me, and I 
smiled. He no doubt understood me, for he immediately said: ‘Oh! I 
know very well that you wish to learn why you are not upon your travels ; 
is it not so?’ ‘It is true, Sire; and I even wish to ask your Majesty 
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whether we poor women are also subject to military discipline? Because 
otherwise ? (I cannot describe the suddenness of his interruption. 
His look and his words were like lightning; all his gaiety of humour 
seemed to have disappeared in a second.) ‘ Well, what would you do 
then?’ ‘I should set out, Sire,’ I replied very tranquilly, for he never 
intimidated me to the extent of being unable to answer him. His good- 
humour returned immediately. ‘Faith, I have a great inclination to let 
you,’ said he, laughing; ‘but no, stay at home and take care of your 
children ; they are ill, says the Signora Letizia; the Empress avers that 
my god-daughter is the prettiest little girl in Paris; now I deny that she 
is prettier than my niece, Letitia. You have not told me whether you 
are satisfied with Madame Junot, Signora Letizia? And are you very 
glad to be placed about my mother?’ added he, addressing me. For 
answer, I took the hand of Madame, and kissed it with as much 
tenderness and respect as if she had been my mother. The excellent 
woman drew me towards her and embraced me. ‘She is a good child,’ 
said she, ‘and I shall take pains to prevent her being wearied in my 
service.’ ‘ Yes, yes,’ said the Emperor, pinching my ear; ‘but be careful 
in particular that she does not go to sleep in overlooking your eternal 
reversis, and in gazing till she is blind wpon that picture of David’s, which, 
however, is a speaking lesson to those who shed their blood in battles ; it 
reminds us that all Sovereigns are ungrateful.’ * I was thunderstruck! I 
had said these very words only two evenings before in a party of four 
persons only, whom I will not name. But I have always remarked that 
the Emperor never took offence unless he had the leisure, inclination, and 
opportunity to punish. At that time my words had no ill effect upon 
him; he only said, with a serious and very affectionate expression and 
manner: ‘They are not all so.’” 


On her way home, Madame Junot met her husband, recalled 
and already in Paris, of which he was shortly re-appointed 
Governor, an agreeable explanation of the delays and the teasing 
to which Napoleon had subjected her. 

Shortly after his return to France, Junot took his wife to visit 
Raincy, a chateau charmingly surrounded by gardens, groves, and a 
beautiful park, and made “a palace of enchantment within.” 
“What happiness,” cried Madame Junot, “it must be to possess 
such a palace as this!” 


“* And if by a stroke of the wand you were to become mistress of it, 
what would you say?’ ‘I cannot tell, for that is sure not to happen.’ 
‘Do you wish that it should?’ I coloured at the mere thought that it 
might be, and looked at him with an expression which probably pleased 
him, for he took me in his arms and said: ‘It is yours.’ There are 
certainly hours of bitterness in life, and no one has had more experience 
of them than myself; but there are also moments, fugitive in duration, 
but indelibly engraven on the mind, which are equal to an eternity 
of happiness.” 


* ‘Belisarius,’ purchased by Lucien, and left by him in the salon of the 
Hotel de Brienne. 
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The little domestic scene is very charming, and the “stroke of 
the wand” was no doubt very pleasant; but a more mundane 
formality usual on such occasions was omitted by Junot. His 
wife gives a full and apparently verbatim account of an interview 
with Napoleon during Junot’s absence in Portugal, at which he 
calmly announced, “I am going to take Raincy from you,” adding, 
when he saw her distress, “you pout like a child at the loss of a 
plaything! . . . I shall take it from you without regret, were it 
only for the sake of that fool Junot. Raincy has entailed great 
expense upon him,” 

This seems to the last degree harsh and tyrannical. But, 
according to the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ Junot had never paid for 
Raincy, and Napoleon took possession of it because he was weary 
of the scandal occasioned by the unceasing clamour of the creditors 
of the Governor of Paris. This, however, is anticipating. 

It was at Raincy, while still in the possession of Junot, that 
Jerome Bonaparte (afterwards King of Westphalia) had his first 
interview with Princess Caroline of Wirtemburg, who went so 
reluctantly to share his greatness, but remained by his side with 
such noble fidelity in his fall. The ceremonial of the meeting, 
and the demeanour of the chief actors—the agitation of the 
Princess, breaking irrepressibly through her external cold dignity 
—the formal and mechanical politeness of Jerome, form quite a 
little drama, whose most dramatic point was reached when 
Madame Lallemand, one of the ladies present, caught Madame 
Junot by the skirt, just as Prince Jerome was announced, and she 
moved forward to receive him, and hurriedly whispered, “I had 
better retire!” “Why?” “Because the last time he saw me 
was at Baltimore with Miss Paterson!” * 

Some of Napoleon’s new noblesse wore their unaccustomed 
honours gracefully, but much amusement was excited when 
Marshal Lefebvre was made Duke of Dantzic :— 

“The important question which at this time agitated the Imperial Court 
was how the new Duchess would bear her dignity, and she speedily 
resolved it. She went to the 'luileries to thank the Empress Josephine 
for the favour the Emperor had just conferred. The Empress was in the 
great yellow salon; and as Madame la Maréchale had not demanded an 
audience, the usher, accustomed to call her by that name, entered to take 
the orders of the Chamberlain-in-Waiting; he returned and addressed 
her: ‘Madame la Maréchale may enter.’ The lady looked askance at 
him ; but suppressing all audible tokens of indignation she entered the 
salon; and the Empress, rising from the sofa she usually occupied beside 
the fireplace, advanced a few steps to meet her, sayirg with that engaging 


* Jerome’s beautiful American wife, whom Napoleon compelled him to 
desert. 
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graciousness she could always assume when it pleased her: ‘ How is the 
Duchess of Dantzic?’ La Maréchale, instead of answering, winked 
intelligently, and then, turning towards the usher, who was in the act 
of shutting the door, ‘ Hey, my boy,’ said she, ‘ what do you think of that ?’” 


At this time trouble was threatening Junot—serious trouble, 
which his wife attributes to the folly, and worse than folly, of one 
of Napoleon’s sisters, though even by her own showing he merited 
a full share of blame himself :— 


“ During the winter of 1807 all the Ministers gave jétes. The Grand- 
Duchess was the Queen of them all, because the absence of the Queen 
Hortense, and the age of the Empress, who no longer danced, left the field 
open to her. She was at this time very fresh, and indeed very pretty. 
She dressed very elegantly, opened all the balls with the Governor of Paris, 
played whist with the Governor of Paris, rode on horseback with the 
Governor of Paris, received the Governor of Paris alone in preference to 
all other persons, till the poor Governor of Paris, who certainly was not an 
angel, and whose head, and even heart, though always attached to me and 
his children, was not insensible to the impressions of the moment, could 
no more resist these seductions perpetually attacking him than the 
Christian knights could resist the temptations of the palace of Armida. 
He fell in love, passionately in love, with the Grand Duchess of Berg; not 
that she returned his love, she has assured me that she did not, and Iam 
bound to believe her. The results, however, of this mischievous affair were 
the sorrows and death of Junot.” * 


The bitterness of the position was intensified to Madame Junot 
by the fact that it was “her own familiar friend,” the favourite 


* “When the Emperor arrived at Paris the storm had already gathered. 
The clouds had been collecting in Poland. The Emperor had received 
written intimations that Junot was compromising the Grand Duchess of 
Berg; that his livery was seen at unsuitable hours in the Court of the 
Elysée, and that numerous corroborating circumstances might be adduced. 
It was one of Junot’s comrades, still living, who preferred this accusation. 
Napoleon’s heart was wounded by this news, and when Junot presented 
himself before him on his return he met with a stern reception and 
constrained language. Junot’s fiery spirit could not endure the Emperor’s 
coldness, and he asked an audience. It was immediately granted, and 
was stormy. The Emperor accused him without reserve, and Junot, 
sorely wounded, would not answer upon any point, asserting that the 
Emperor ought to depend upon his care for the honour of his name. 
Before proceeding further I wish to explain the motives which have 
induced me to raise the veil which with my own hand I have thrown over 
the private life of Junot. All the other connections which he formed 
acted only upon my own happiness, and in no way upon his destiny. 
Here the case was totally different. I do not hesitate to ascribe all my 
husband’s misfortunes, and even his death, to his unhappy entanglement 
with the Queen of Naples. I do not charge this connection with real 
criminality; I even believe that there was only the appearance of it; but 
the suspicious appearances which really did exist led to the most fatal 
consequences; they kindled the lion’s wrath.”— Madame d’ brantés, 
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companion of her girlhood, who occasioned it. This is the portrait 
of her rival :— 


“ Of all the family, Princess Caroline was perhaps the only one who had 
not learnt to become a Princess; she could not leave off the satirical giggle 
and sneer of the schoolgirl, while her manners were undignified, and her 
walk was the most ungraceful possible. She required a body at least 
two inches taller to be in proportion to her head. Her shoulders were 
certainly fat and fair, but so round and high that her throat was lost in 
them; and the motion of her head—that motion so graceful in a woman, 
and above all so important in a Princess—became altogether disagreeable 
and almost vulgar. But in self-sufficiency she was perfectly the Sovereign 
lady; she spoke of herself and of her person with the highest consideration, 
and with a contemptuous ridicule of others, which imposed upon unthink- 
ing people. Her decisions upon all points were as inexhaustible as they 
were injudicious. With an incomparable freshness, and that profusion of 
lilies and roses which were enchanting when she shaded them with a fringe 
of embroidered tulle lined with pink satin, half enveloped in English point, 
and tied with ribbons of the same colour, as fresh and charming as ber 
own complexion—with all this, her beauty did not please. Her eyes were 
small; her hair, which in her infancy had been almost white, was now 
neither light nor dark; and her unfortunate sneer showed her teeth too 
much, because, though white, they had not the regularity of a string of pearls 
like those of the Emperor and the Princess Pauline. Her mind remained 
in its natural state, without any cultivation or instruction, and she never 
employed herself except in scrawling at random some pencil strokes upon 
white paper, which her flatterers called drawing; as a child she had 
vivacity and an engaging manner; and as she began to grow into youth 
just as her brother, as Commander-in-Chief of the army, was drawing 
worshippers to the star of his family, she had her full share of flatterers ; 
and as some philosophy is required to weed out from the minds of children 
the seeds of vice and evil habits, hers flourished at their leisure.” 


Madame Junot asserts that Caroline’s determination to subju- 
gate Junot was mainly a political intrigue with the object of 
securing the adhesion of the Governor of Paris should an oppor- 
tunity ever arise for proclaiming Murat, Grand Duke of Berg, the 
successor of Napoleon :— 


“ But as she could not go direct to Junot, and say, ‘If the Emperor 
should fall in battle, would you make my husband King?’ she said such 
things as were intended to ensure that when the decisive moment should 
arrive he could refuse her nothing. It was one of the most detestable 
combinations I have ever known!” 


She also says that Josephine, on her part, in constant dread of 
divorce, and wishing to strengthen her position by every means 
in her power, tried to obtain Junot’s promise to promote the 
succession of her son Eugéne, and became his enemy because she 
failed to do so. But other Napoleonic annalists find abundant 
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reason for Junot’s removal from his post in his own general 
conduct; Las Cases says :— 


“Des grandes fortunes que l’Empéreur avait créés, celle de Junot, disait- 
il, avait été sans contredit, une des plus désordonnées .. . il avait 
dissipé de vrais trésors sans se faire honneur, sans discernement, sans goiit ; 
trop souvent méme ajoutait-il, dans des excés grossiers.” * 


And he describes Junot as often seen, when confronted by 
creditors in his magnificent Paris hotel, “threatening to liquidate 
the debt with his sword. Every time he saw the Emperor, it 
was to hint at some fresh embarrassment, be rebuked and assisted.” 
To this Madame Junot replies :— 


“His temper was warm, sometimes passionate, but never was he coarse 
or brutal; and, during the thirteen years of our union, I never witnessed 
such a scene as that which is described in the Memorial of St. Helena; 
the Emperor could not have made such an assertion, or, in absence of 
mind, he must have mentioned one name instead of another. The picture 
of Junot running about in bis handsome hotel, as he is alleged to have 
done in the Memorial, sword in hand, to pay his creditors, is absolutely 
ludicrous to all who were acquainted with Junot and knew how anxious he 
was to act in conformity with the elevated post which he occupied.” 


But Las Cases does not stand alone. Constant says :— 


“Tout le monde sait son aventure de la maison de jeu, dont-il déchira 
les cartes, bouleversa les meubles, et rossa banquiers et croupiers, pour se 
dédommager de la perte de son argent. Le pis est qu'il était alors 
gouverneur de Paris. L’Empéreur informé de cet esclandre, l’avait fait 
venir et lui avait demandé, fort en colére, s’il avait juré de vivre et de 
mourir fou.” t 


Whatever the cause, or most probably the combining causes, 
Junot’s removal from Paris was determined upon, and he was 
made Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Observation of the 
Gironde, which threw him into a state of rage and despair from 
which, says his wife, “my voice alone could relieve him.” The 
Emperor consoled him by saying that his title of Governor of the 
capital still remained to him, adding, “the Marshal’s baton is 
yonder.” 

With reference to the reasons for Junot’s gilded exile, the 
critic of the ‘ Biographie’ says :— 


“Madame d’Abrantés ne dit pas tout; elle aurait pu ajouter une sctne 
scandaleuse entre elle et son époux a-propos de M. de Metternich, qui 


* *Mémorial de Sainte Héline.’ Par le Comte de Las Cases. Tome II. 
Quatriéme Partie. Londres, 1823. Page 365. 
Tt ‘Mémoires de Constant.’ Tome Second, page 178. 
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faisait marcher avec tant d’habileté une double intrigue avec Madame 
Murat et Madame d’Abrantés. Chacune des deux se croyait la seule 
aimée. L’Empéreur voulant mettre fin 4 ses désordres, fit saisir par le 
moyen de sa police et tomber entre les mains de sa seur une lettre que le 
galant diplomate adressait 1 Madame Junot. Madame Murat envoya au 
mari le lettre fatale. Junot, non content de traiter militairement son 


épouse, voulait appeler en duel son adorateur.” 


Marmont, however, represented to Junot that such a proceeding 
would ruin him with the Emperor, whose interest it was to 
humour Metternich; Junot, debarred from the mode of revenge 
he first contemplated, took the contemptible one of laying the 
ambassador’s letters before his wife. They were unsigned, and 
Madame de Metternich— 


“affecta de ne point les connaitre, et congédia Junot en le reprochant 
d’avoir manqué de délicatesse et d’égards. Elle se plaignit & Napoléon 
qui envoyer sur-le-champ chercher Junot, et lui reprocha sévérement son 
peu de savoir vivre.” 


Junot left his wife at Raincy, where their eldest son was born, 
the Emperor and Empress again becoming sponsors. It was not 
very long after this that Napoleon sent for Madame Junot to the 
Tuileries, and, in the conversation already referred to, announced 
that he intended to take the chateau from them. He went on to 
say that Junot, then in Portugal once more, was “as powerful as 
a king,” adding, “ And you, Madame Junot, who have a taste for 
all the fine things of this world, have you no wish to go and play 
the queen with Junot ?” 

She had not the slightest wish to go just then—she was very 
much interested in the development of Napoleon’s policy and 
alliances, very much amused by the brilliant fétes and ceremonies 
which he ordered and encouraged. Moreover, there were fresh 
dignities being distributed, and very amusing is her account of 
the joy and exultation with which they were received :— 


“T was on duty with Madame at the Tuileries, and used to accompany 
her to the family dinners which took place every Sunday. On one of 
these occasions, while I was waiting in the Salon de service in the Pavilion 
of Flora, I perceived Savary approaching me. ‘Embrace me!’ cried he; 
‘I have good news.’ ‘Tell me the news first,’ said I, ‘and then I shall see 
whether it be worth the reward.’ ‘ Well, then, I ama Duke.’ ‘That is 
news indeed,’ said I; ‘but why should I embrace you for that?’ ‘My 
title is the Duke of Rovigo,’ continued he, marching up and down the 
room in an ecstasy of joy. ‘And what do I care for your ridiculous 
title ?’ said I, ina tone of impatience. ‘Had he told you that you area 
Duchess,’ said Rapp, stepping up to me and taking both my hands in bis, 
‘I am sure you would have embraced him as you will embrace me for 
bringing you the intelligence.’ ‘That I will,’ said I, presenting my 
cheek to my old friend Rapp, whose frank and cordial manner quite 
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delighted me. ‘And another for Junot,’ said he, smiling. ‘ Well, be it 
so,’ answered I, ‘and I promise you I will inform him that you were the 
first to tell me this good news.’ ‘ And, moreover,’ said Rapp, ‘ you have 
the best title of the whole batch of Duchesses. You are the DucnEssE 
p’ABRANTES.’ I perceived that the Emperor had given Junot the title of 
the Duc d’Abrantés as a particular compliment to him. I therefore was 
doubly gratified, and Junot was deeply impressed with the Emperor's 
kindness.” * 


After the Convention of Cintra, obtained, says his admiring 
wife, “solely by the moral force of the character Junot had 
acquired,” she went to Rochelle to meet him, fully expecting that 
they would not again be parted. But the Emperor did not share 
her view of the proceedings of the Duc d’Abrantés: “He must 
never re-enter Paris without victory,” wrote Napoleon, “to efface 
the remembrance of Lisbon.” The Duchesse therefore went back 
alone. 

In spite, says the critic of the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ of the 

many other calls on Junot’s liberality— 
“il ne cessait pas avoir pour la duchesse de précieuses attentions. Car 
dés le moment de son installation” [as Governor-General of Portugal] 
“il lui avait expédié une cassette remplie de diamants et de pierres 
précieuses ce qui ne laissa pas de causer du scandale. Madame d’Abrantés 
avoue que le boite ne contenait que cing cents carats de diamants bruts, 
ce qui est encore bien honnéte. Bientot aprés il lui fit envoyer un collier 
de diamants qu’elle-méme estime a trois cent cinquante mille francs. 
En méme temps il l’engageait & remplacer le Raincy par une autre maison 
de campagne; et elle loua la Folie de Saint James, prés Neuilly. La, elle 
eut un thédtre; elle joua le comédie, couronna des rosiéres, et continua de 
recevoir étrangers, et surtout des Russes, ce qui ¢tait pour Napoléon un 
sujet continuel de mecontentement.” 

In January, 1810, the Duc d’Abrantés received orders to proceed 
to Spain in command of the 8th Division. The cold was excessive, 
and he told his wife that she could not accompany him; but the 
Duchesse had obtained Napoleon’s permission, and was not to be 
dissuaded. Equipped in “a gray cashmere riding-habit, a 
well-furred Polonese cap (having first had my hair cropped), fur 
boots, and a large travelling cloak,” she defied weather and 
weariness alike :— 

“Overcome with fatigue on our arrival at Bayonne, I merely disen- 
cumbered myself of my riding-habit, and throwing myself on a bed, was 


* “T have already mentioned that the Emperor had directed Junot to 
enter Lisbon at all hazards; and it was Junot’s bold entrance into 
Abrantés which decided the success of the expedition. ‘I wished to 
give him the title of Duke of Nazareth,’ said the Emperor to me, ‘but 
was afraid that he might get the nickname of Junot of Nazareth.’”— 
‘Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantés.’ Vol. IV. p. 16. 
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presently in a sound sleep, from which Junot awoke me with an embrace 
and adieu. Starting up, I rubbed my eyes. ‘What do you mean? 
Adieu!’ ‘Yes, I here find new orders tov enter Spain immediately, and 
to reach Burgos on the 15th; I have not, therefore, a minute to lose. 
You will rejoin me by the first convoy, and I shall leave you an escort of 
five hundred men of the battalion of Neufchitel—men that you may depend 
ou—so be satisfied.’ ‘NotI, indeed. I did not leave home to travel with 
convoy, or to attend to my personal conveniences. I shall go with you.’ 
Junot looked at me with mingled astonishment and emotion. ‘ You will 
go with me? and without rest?’ ‘This instant.’ ‘I will defer my 
departure, then ; lie down again, and sleep for a few hours.’ ‘Nota single 
minute.’ ‘ Laura, you are unwell.’ ‘No, I amquite well.’ ‘ Your hand is 
burning. I will not allow you to resume your journey yet—the vanguard 
of the first division commenced its march yesterday: a few hours’ delay, 
therefore, will be no breach of duty. We will set out at noon.’ ‘I assure 
you opposition only annoys me: let us set off this instant: desire M. 
Prevét to have my horse saddled, and remember that I never intend to 
cause you a moment’s delay ; let that be understood between us once for all 
—will you?’ and I extended my hand to him as to a companion in arms.” 


In this spirit she went through the campaign, though some of 
its horrors, most vividly described by her, racked her nerves and 
banished sleep from her pillow for many a night.* 

The divorce of Josephine had been the chief topic of interest 
before Madame d’Abrantés left France. She gives a pathetic 
description of the Empress at Malmaison, lost in “ gentle grief.” 
Josephine had formerly been no favourite with Madame d’Abrantis, 
but she seems to have sincerely sympathized with her sorrow. 
While at Burgos news of the Austrian marriage reached her, and 
she felt misgivings as to its influence on Napoleon’s destiny. On 
her return to France the Emperor claimed her admiration for his 
little son :— 


“ What a beautiful child was the young King of Rome! How lovely he 
appeared as he rode through the gardens of the Tuileries in his shell- 
shaped caléche, drawn by two young deer, which had been trained by 
Franconi, and which were given him by his aunt, the Queen of Naples. 
He resembled one of those figures of Cupid which have been discovered in 
the ruins of Herculaneum.” 


Madame d’Abrantés tells many anecdotes of the bright and 
engaging child, but she was no admirer of his stolid mother :— 


“T have seen Maria Louisa, when she was mounting or alighting from 
her horse, nod her plumed head to him, which never failed to set him 


* At Salamanca Madame d’Abrantés adopted an orphan child forsaken 
by her mother. “ Elle voulut se prévaloir de cette bonne action auprés du 
corrégidor qui recevait les actes nécessaires. ‘ Votre mari tue assez 
d@’Espagnols,’ lui répondit le magistrat, ‘ pour que vous en sauviez un.’ ”— 
‘Biographie Universelle.’ 
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crying; for he was frightened by the undulation of her feathers. At 
other times when she did not go out, she would repair at four o’clock to 
his apartment. She would take with her a piece of tapestry, with which 
she would sit down and make a show of working, looking now and then at 
the little King, and saying, as she nodded her head: ‘ Bonjour, bonjour.’ 
Perhaps, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the august mother would 
be informed that Isabey or Paér were in attendance in her apartments; 
the one to give her lessons in drawing, the other in music. It would have 
been as well had she remained longer every day with her child to take a 
lesson in maternal feeling from the woman who so admirably supplied her 
place [Madame de Montesquiou]. But it would have been of little use— 
feeling is not to be taught.” 


Madame d’Abrantés states that Napoleon was greatly altered in 
character after the disasters of Moscow (at which time Junot was 
deprived of the Governorship of Paris), and intimates that he 
became harsh and unjust to some of his oldest and most devoted 
friends. She cannot see, or will not admit, that Junot brought 
any of his misfortunes on his own head, and with reference to the 
bulletins censuring his conduct at Smolensk, says :— 


“Had I known the facts on the day when I had the interview with the 
Emperor at the Tuileries, there would, probably, have arisen a more stormy 
explanation than that in which, according to the Memorial of Saint Helena, 
he said, ‘ he had allowed me to scold him as if he had been a little boy,’”’* 


Junot, who had wished to serve in the campaign of Dresden, 
was little consoled by being made Governor of the Illyrian 
Provinces and of Venice, but his wife and his faithful friend 
Duroc at last reconciled him to his fate, and he set out, the 
Duchesse arranging to join him as soon as her health permitted. 

If Junot could have felt anything but grief for the misfortunes 
of his chief, he might have thought himself avenged by Napoleon’s 
thick-coming reverses ; the last and worst of them he did not live 
to see; the tragic death of his beloved and faithful friend Duroc 
was speedily followed by his own. While in Illyria Junot’s 
always excitable brain had completely given way; he was sent by 

* “The Emperor added that, not so much in his capacity of sovereign, but 
as being fond of Junot, and actuated also by the sort of feeling derived 
from a similarity of birthplace, he had one day sent for Madame Junot to 
give her some paternal admonitions on the extravagance of her husband's 
expenditure; the profusion of diamonds which she had inconsiderately 
displayed after her return from Portugal, and her intimate connections 
with a certain foreigner, which might give umbrage in a political point of 
view, etc. ‘But she rejected this advice, dictated alone by concern for 
her interest. She grew angry, and treated me like a child; nothing 
then remained for me to do but to send her about her business, and 
abandon her to her fate.’”—Las Cases: ‘ Mémorial de Sainte Héléne.’ 
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Napoleon’s orders to his father’s house at Montbard, and before 
his wife, who set out immediately on hearing of his illness, could 
join him, he killed himself on June 29th, 1813. 

Napoleon sent the Duke of Rovigo to take forcible possession of 
the letters (more than five hundred) he, “ and another member of 
his family,” had written to Junot, and which were kept in a secret 
coffer, sealed by the Juge de la Paix; but he paid no visit of 
condolence to the widow on his return to Paris, nor does he appear 
to have had any communication with her after the curt note in 
which he informed her of Junot’s madness. The Emperor’s own 
anxieties were at this time paramount and engrossing; but it 
seems probable that this neglect combined with her early Royalist 
preferences and the wish to do the best for the safety and future 
prospects of her children to impel her to join busily, as the 
‘Biographie Universelle’ says she did, “in all the intrigues which 
hastened the return of the Bourbons.” According to the same 
authority — 


‘In spite of her mourning and the approach of ruin (for Junot left 
nothing behind him but debts), her house was still the rallying point for 
the most brilliant society. She was the first to hear of Napoleon’s disasters, 
and declaimed against him then ‘avec la méme franchise,’ she says herself, 
as she had formerly employed ‘4 publier son admiration.’ It is true that 
she adds, with rare mental flexibility, ‘J’ai ensuite abjuré depuis long-tems 
ce méme ressentiment pour revenir 4 mes premiéres admirations.’” 


When the Allies entered Paris, the younger Platow was 
quartered in Madame d’Abrantés’ hétel in the Rue de Champs 
Elysées, to the infinite disgust of the servants. ‘The cook and the 
maitre d’hotel grumbled at his requiring twelve different dishes 
at his déjeuner, and an equally copious dessert. ‘Never did any 
animal walking on two legs exhibit such an example of gluttony,” 
exclaims his unwilling hostess :— 


“Then I had the most bitter complaints from my femme-de-charge. She 
came to me oue day and said she could no longer bear to see such 
destruction. She was every day obliged to give out a pair of sheets for 
M. Platow, because he thought proper to go to bed in his boots. Con- 
sequently, the sheets were not only covered with mud, but were slit in enor- 
mous rents by the spurs of the young dauphin of the banks of the Don. Poor 
Blanche was exceedingly careful of my household linen, which was very 
fine, and she was not sparing of her imprecations on the Russian savages. 
At length, after a day or two, I observed that her anger was somewhat 
appeased, and I inquired whether our guest was behaving better. ‘ By no 
means, madame,’ said she; ‘ but I now give him the coarse sheets belong- 
ing to the stable-men. They are far too good for a savage like him,’ she 
added in a contemptuous tone.” 
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But if a Russian subject displeased Madame d’Abrantés, the 
exquisite courtesy of the Russian sovereign made ample amends. 
Madame d’Abrantés expressed to M. Czernicheff her wish to obtain 
an audience of Alexander, and was dismayed when he replied: 
“The Emperor will not receive you at the Elysée”; adding, - 
after her expression of distress, “because he says he wishes 
to do himself the honour of coming to see you.” This message 
was the keynote of both the long interviews, fully reported by 
Madame d’Abrantés, which she had with the Czar. He was 
gracious, almost tender in his manner, expressing the warmest 
admiration for Junot and affection for Napoleon, and talking freely 
about men and measures :— 

“He spoke of the state of my affairs, and asked me in what circumstances 
Junot had left his family. I replied: ‘Without any fortune.” ‘How! 
and Napoleon——’ ‘It was not in his power to do anything, Sire. He 
was in Champagne at the time of Junot’s death, and his attention was 
engrossed by matters of greater import than making a provision for us.’ 
‘But your majorats? Prince Metternich is your friend.’ He paused for 
a moment, and then continued: ‘It is his duty to protect you and your 
family.’ ‘Our majorats, Sire, are in Prussia and in Hanover, consequently 
M. de Metternich can do nothing in the business. He is my friend, and I 
will not be so unjust as to accuse him of indifference. I will not myself 
solicit his intervention with Prussia; it is yours I should wish to have, 
Sire.’ The Emperor smiled. ‘Mine? Well, so be it. Czernicheff has 
begun the business, and he shall follow it up.’ I courtesied; and he added 
with charming grace: ‘Let it be understood. He shall arrange the 
business with the King of Prussia in my name. Will that satisfy you?’ 


‘The widow of Junot can wish for nothing more when she has such an 
advocate for her children.’” 


Madame d’Abrantés evidently felt the personal fascination 
which Alexander exerted over all whom he wished to please, and 
his intentions were doubtless kind. But she does not appear 
to have derived any substantial benefit from them. About 
this time she visited Josephine at Malmaison and found her 
divided between the hope of being permitted to join Napoleon at 
Elba, and despair at the rumour that she was to be deprived of 
the title of Majesty, which one would have supposed a mockery in 
her ears after her divorce. It is a curious indication of the times 
that Alexander paid a courteous and sympathetic visit to Josephine 
in the morning of one day, and dined with Marie Louise at 
Rambouillet in the evening. 

Madame d’Abrantis’ account of her first visit to the Tuileries 
when the Bourbons were re-established there is too characteristic 
to be omitted. At such a moment, when her mind would naturally 
have been full of the lost friends whom she used constantly to see 


there, of the many epochs in her husband’s life and her own 
VOL. CIII. 2A 
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which had been determined by an audience given in those halls, 
of the whole Napoleonic drama—she seems to have been chiefly 
concerned in arranging her toilet to express a modified and 
decorous joy. The delicate discrimination which selected 
“‘ emeralds and small diamonds” rather than “valuable diamonds,” 
and white satin rather than an Imperial Court dress, is very 
charming :— 


“The day on which the ladies had received notice to go to the Tuileries 
I consulted my uncle and Albert, and determined to pay what is called 
my court. But there was one point of embarrassment. . We all recollected 
the luxury of the Imperial Court; I still had my jewels, but I did not 
make use of them. I had a garland of diamonds, but I would not put it 
on; neither did I wear any of my most valuable diamonds. I selected a set 
of emeralds surrounded by small diamonds; it was termed a morning full- 
dress, but even this seemed to me too brilliant. As for my robes, I could 
not dream of wearing one of my Imperial Court dresses, and therefore had 
one made for the occasion of white satin, covered with white crape, and 
decorated with blonde. I put a few simple ornaments in my hair, and thus 
completed the Court toilet for my presentation to Louis XVIII. I give 
the details as being characteristic of the period I am describing. I was 
introduced to the Duchesse d’Angouléme on the first day. She received 
all the ladies standing, having beside her the Duchesse de Seran, who 
knew none of us, and was obliged to ask three-fourths of the names. The 
Dauphiness inclined her head, and we passed on after having made our 
reverence to the Princess. I arrived infront of the Princess; I courtesied, 
and was about to pass on, when the Daupbiness, repeating my name, fixed 
on me that kind look which secured her the love of all by whom she was 
surrounded. That glance directed me to stop—I stopped. ‘You are 
Madame Junot?’ ‘Yes, Madame.’ ‘ You suffered much, I think, in your 
last expedition to Spain?’ The Princess said this in an accent of such 
great interest, that I could not avoid raising my eyes to her, though with 
the greatest respect. ‘Have you saved your son?’ she continued. ‘Yes, 
madame.’ I had very nearly added: ‘That child lives, and I will educate 
him for you—to defend you!’ It struck me, however, that such a boast 
might be considered somewhat mal-a-propos. My looks meanwhile spoke 
for me.” 


“The irrepressible widow,” as she has been aptly called, also 
waited on Louis XVIII, laughed at his feeble jokes, obtained a 
good many empty promises of support and help, and withdrew 
“as satisfied and content with him as it was possible to be with 
a King.” 

Madame d’Abrantés gave a dinner-party to Wellington, who was 
“very complaisant—friendly, even,” at which— 


“We were all as elegant as we could be, and in those days this was 
saying something. My house, always excellently furnished, was on this 
occasion ornamented with peculiar care, and seemed to join in our female 
coquetry. There were flowers everywhere, and flowers in the month of May 
—a month redolent of roses !’’ 
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Well may she say, a little later— 


“In the midst of this gaiety the news of Napoleon’s return from Elba 
seemed as startling as a thunderbolt on aserene day. When the first news 
reached Paris of Napoleon’s disembarkation, we regarded each other with 
almost stupid astonishment, and gazed around to ascertain if it were not a 
dream.” 


With his re-appearance at the Tuileries the narrative ends. 

Madame d’Abrantés did not seek her hero on his brief return 
from exile. Such a meeting would have been trying even to her 
“rare mental flexibility.” She was in Rome during the Hundred 
Days, “surrounded,” according to the ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,’ “ by artistic and literary friends.” 

Few and meagre are the particulars which can now be gleaned 
of her later years; there are hardly any materials for bridging 
the gulf between the Parisian Queen of Society and the broken- 
down wreck of Chorley’s lurid sketch. 

The Revolution of 1830 found her at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, 
whither the total loss of her fortune had compelled her to retire. 
She says that on the re-appearance of the tri-color she was “saisie 
d'une de ces joies sans mesure qui révélent le ciel,” but it in no way 
alleviated her melancholy fate. From 1831 to 1835 her Memoirs 
were in course of publication. She wrote some other books and 
many stories and papers, some of which appeared in the Revue de 
Paris. 

Madame d’Abrantés, reduced to utter destitution, died at 
Chaillot on June 7th, 1838; two days after being admitted to a 
small hospital, having been refused shelter in one of more preten- 
sions without payment in advance. ‘“ Abandoned by all whom she 
loved” (which would seem to imply that her children had forsaken 
her), “but receiving the last consolations of religion from the 
hands of the Archbishop of Paris.” * Of her surviving children 
Josephine became a Canoness, but returned to the world and 
married James Amet; Constance married Louis Antoine Aubert; 
Napoléon, second Duc d’Abrantés, entered the diplomatic service 
and died in straitened circumstances in 1851; Adolphe, who suc- 
ceeded to the title, entered the army and died in 1859 from wounds 
received at the battle of Solferino. The three elder children all 
engaged in literary pursuits. The husband of Adolphe’s elder 
daughter was created Duc d’Abrantés by Napoleon IIL in 1869. 

* The ‘Biographie Universelle’ says:—*“ On peut lire7le récit détaillé 
de toutes ces circonstances dans un écrit intitulé ‘Les derniers moments 
de la Duchesse d’Abrantés,’ par A. de Roosmalen, Paris, 18338.” 
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 Dastoral,” 


Coury. | SHEPHERD. 


Colin. 


How looked your love, sweet shepherd, yestereven ? 
When under apple-boughs ye stole a tryst, 

While Hesper held the glowing gates of Heaven, 
Ere colder stars besprent its amethyst. 

Ah! happy one! how looked those lids ye kist ? 
And seemed her blush of half its rose bereaven 

By wan green glimmer and by meadow mist, 

From grassy floor, with leaves enshadowed o’er, 
Din-filtering through the four-score trees and seven 
Of the orchard by the shore? 


Shepherd. 


Colin, the grass was gray, and wet the sod 

O’er which I heard her velvet footfall come; 

But heaven where yet no pallid crescent rode 
Flowered in fire behind the bloomless plum ; 

There stirred no wing nor wind, the wood was dumb; 
Only blown roses shook their leaves abroad 

On breres more tender than an infant’s thumb, 
Soft leaves, soft hued, and curled like Cupid’s lip— 
And each dim tree shed sweetness over me 

From honey dew that breathless boughs let slip 

In the orchard by the sea. 


Colin. 


Yea, shepherd, I have seen how blossoms fold, 
And waded deep where deep an orchard grows; 
But what of her whose sweet ye leave untold ? 
Whose step fell softer than a south wind blows. 
What of her beauty ?—saw ye not unrolled 
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From brow to breast a gorgeous growth of gold? 
And wore her lip the blown or budded rose ? 

O did she reach through balmy pear and peach 
Sweet arms for greeting? did ye heaven hold 

In the orchard by the beach ? 


Shepherd. 


Nay, Colin, but I heard through walls of laurel 

A tide impassioned brimming silent spaces, 
Guessed its soft weight, and knew its hoarded coral 
Given and withdrawn to shyer further places ; 
Methought each wave shook loose in long embraces 
Wild tress and tangle over shells auroral, 

And never wave but held all Heaven’s faces, 

And seemed to sweep a mirrored moon asleep 

To break and blanch among the wet wood-sorrel 
In the orchard by the deep. 


Colin. 


O shepherd, leave to speak of ocean brede, 
And crescents gliding o’er the cold sea floor; 
All men may watch a risen tide recede, 


And scarlet secrets of the deep explore. 

Were not your nymph’s fair face and footstep more 
Than foam and flake within a garden weed? 

More sweet than hymning seas her sweet love-lore? 
Her hair, her hand, more soft than feathers fanned 
From sleeping doves by small winds newly freed, 
In the orchard by the strand? 


Shepherd. 


O dull of soul and senseless! get thee gone! 

What though the lyre of him who loves be strung 
To deep of Heaven and deep of sea—alone 

The deep of love is evermore unsung! 

Such music lieth hush upon the tongue. 

No, by the gods! not thou nor any one 

Shall force these stammering lips to do it wrong, 
Nor babble o’er from common door to door, 

What I, by favour of my gods, have known 

In the orchard by the shore. 


Exrinorn Mary SwEetTMan. 





Che Crees and Slowers of Cennyson. 


Noruine is more irritating to those who really know the country, 
with all its trees and flowers, than to read the faulty descriptions 
of Nature—the purple patches of ‘impossible flowers—the trees 
which grow all together, only in print—which adorn the pages of 
many modern writers. It would be invidious to quote examples 
of this from contemporaries, and fortunately there are exceptions. 
Two at least of our foremost living novelists, Meredith and 
Hardy, are both well-informed in these. matters, so that the 
purple loosestrife, the creamy meadowsweet, and other favourites 
of the roamer in the fields, appear frequently in their pages; but 
we may wander miles and miles with other novelists and even poets 
through the country without seeing them. Trees and flowers play 
a still larger part in the poet’s record. With him the rose, the 
violet, cheeks of apple-blossom, and the whiteness of the lily are 
commonplaces, since he has an especial eye for the beautiful. 

A somewhat careful examination of Tennyson’s works shows, 
I think, that flowers and all the beauties of Nature play with 
him far more than this ordinary part. His constant use of flower- 
metaphors, and his wonderfully intimate acquaintance with 
Nature in all her aspects, show that he knew and loved the 
country, and sang, to the delight of all country-lovers, of many 
beautiful things, which poets usually leave unhonoured and 
unsung; he must have known his wild flowers as Shakespeare 
did, and loved them like Keats. There is so much that is 
admirable in all Tennyson’s descriptions of Nature that is difficult 
to select—to omit, as one must, many perfect passages. If ever 
a hand was free from the common-place 


“Was uns alle bandigt, das gemeine,” 


it was that of the late Laureate. He has an eye for everything ; 
he sees beauties everywhere; he has told us in the Demeter 
volume that he loves even the winter woods, “the branching 
grace of leafless elm, or naked lime.” And on the subject of 
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trees in leaf and flower how learned, how finely observant he is! 
With the old bachelor of Cranford we cannot help agreeing that 
“the cedar spreads his dark-green layers of shade” is a wonder- 
ful piece of description, and many of us, even country-bred folks, 
would perhaps deserve his indignant and self-accusing com- 
mentary on the text “‘hair... more black than ashbuds in the 
front of March,’ which was: ‘Black as ashbuds in March,’ And 
I’ve lived all my life in the country; more shame for me not to 
know. Black: they are jet black, madam !” 

Of all trees the chestnut seems to have been a favourite with 
Tennyson ; he has described it so often. The damsel of the Brook 
has hair “in gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell Divides 
threefold to show the fruit within.” Elsewhere “the chestnut 
towers in his bloom”; “ those three chestnuts near that hung in 
masses thick with milky cones”; “chestnuts when their buds 
were glistening to the breezy blue”; “through the faded leaf 
the chestnut pattering to the ground.” Leolin (in ‘Aylmer’s 
Field’) has a “but less vivid hue, Than of that islet in the 
chestnut bloom” flaming in his cheek. 

The quaint form and colouring of the willow, which have 
attached much romance and folk-lore to it, are also felicitously 
recorded. ‘ Willows whiten,” in the ‘ Lady of Shalott’; else- 


where they are called “shockhead” and “ humpbacked.” 

The oak, that particularly English tree, is also much in evidence 
all through his work. “The solemn oak-tree sigheth” in 
‘Claribel,’ is glorified in the ‘ Talking Oak,’ and forms the subject 


of two fine passages in the ‘Foresters,’ worthy to be put beside 
Keats’ oaks in ‘ Hyperion ’— 


“hundreds of huge oaks, 
Gnarled—older than the thrones of Europe—look ! 
What breadth, height, strength! torrents of eddying bark.” 


And again this grand solidity of our national tree, this feeling 
of ‘Robur et #s triplex,” is insisted on at the close {of the 
pocm— 

“Meanwhile farewell, old friends, old patriarch oaks, 
A hundred winters will strip you as bare as death, 
A hundred summers robe you life-green again.” 


But a carping critic may say that the introduction of oaks in a 
drama called the ‘Foresters’ was inevitable. How would this 
same critic feel, if he had to describe the blossom of the elm tree, 
though he has probably seen it on most days of his life—even in 
London? Tennyson has got it beautifully— 


“Our elm-tree’s ruddy hearted blossom-flake is fluttering down.” 
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Elsewhere we read of “ the windy tall elm tree” ; “ rocked the full- 
foliaged elms”; which suffer much loss, sometimes of enormous 
branches, when their sturdier neighbours weather the storm; 
branches which are described well as “ broad-curved branches, 
fledged with clearest green, new from its silken sheath.” 

' For autumn he had evidently a loving eye, and nowhere is he 
more felicitous than in describing her changes. ‘In Memoriam’ 
gives us the beautiful lines— 


“ Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves ;” 


and even the “moist rich smell of the rotting leaves” does not 
escape the poet. As winter comes on, “the last red leaf is 
whirled away,” but all colour is not gone. In ‘A Dedication’ 
we read of— 


“the fruit 
Which in our winter woodland looks a flower.” 


This is the brilliant coral-red of the spindle-tree (Euonymus 
europxus). There are sounds also as well as sights; the trees 
grate against one another, “old boughs whine in the woods,” or 
“gride” as ‘In Memoriam’ has it—a wonderful word, with the 
full sound of the Virgilian “stridere.” One of the most striking 


sights of autumn is the mass of greyish-white presented by the 
seed of the travellers’ joy (Clematis vitalba), popularly “old man’s 
beard,” which covers some trees and hedges. Tennyson has 
noticed it in his cottage, “ parcel-bearded with the traveller’s 
joy,’ and— 
“oaken stock in winter woods, 
Oe’rflowered with the hoary clematis.” 


Other creepers are well represented. The woodbine (Milton’s 
eglantine) is ® common-place among poets, and doubtless owes its 
popularity among them to the beauty of its two names, woodbine 
and honeysuckle. Like another modern poet, Tennyson has 
marked its especially sweet smell at night, to which the present 
writer can fully testify, in the Idylls— 


“Good Lord! how sweetly smells the honeysuckle in the hush’d night.” 


The large white convolvulus or bindweed (Convolvulus major) is 
coupled with the briony— 


“ Made tremble in the hedge the fragile bindweed bells and briony rings.” 


His description cf the convolvulus is but too correct: it is no use 
to pick it, for it fades almost immediately. The briony lasts 
better, and with its vine-like tendrils (Tennyson justly calls it 
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the “briony vine”) makes a beautiful ornament for decorative 
purposes in the autumn, when it supplies at once beautiful leaves 
of a red-purple, young shoots of brilliant green, and red berries. 

Though all the effects of Nature (see ‘The Progress of Spring’ 
for much delicate observation and description) are well known to 
our author, there are two which seem from their frequent recur- 
rence in his pages to be foremost in his mind—the effects of light 
and shade, and green brilliancies of all kinds. It will be sufficient 
to quote the passages— 


“ Witch-elms that counter-change the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dark and light,” 


“interchange of dark and bright,” “a chequer-work of beam and 
shade,” and (in the Idylls) “never light and shade coursed one 
another more on open ground.” 

For green I would quote “a fancy as summer new, As the 
green of the bracken amid the gloom of the heather ;” “ The damp 
hill slopes were quickened into green, And the live green had 
kindled into flowers ;” “thro’ lush green grasses burned The red 
anemone ;” “where now the seamew pipes or dives, In yonder 
greening gleam ;” “ the green gleam of dewy-tasselled trees.” 

To turn now to garden shrubs and plants, though it is hard to 
leave much unmentioned of this quality— 


“That beech will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away.” 


Tennyson speaks of “a skin as clean and white as privet when 
it flowers,” and truly the privet with its prim leaves and small 
white flowers looks a very Puritan for neatness and simplicity. 
References to the flowers of our gardens of course abound, and 
many will occur at once to the Tennyson reader. The rose and 
the lily play more than a commonplace part in ‘Maud,’ where 
indeed all the flowers are interested spectators of the drama, 
Passages such as— 


“A walk of roses ran from door to door, 
A walk of lilies crost it to the bower,” 


from the Idylls, might bave been written by many others; and 
bell-flowers, though we may be grateful to Tennyson for pre- 
serving the old-fashioned name “Canterbury bells,” are easily 
paralleled from many poets. Perhaps the beautiful line, “ Love 
like an Alpine harebell hung with tears,’ deserves an especial 
mention; he has written a poem to the snowdrop, which is styled 
“ February-fair-maid,” and it forms a fitting part of his picture 
of ‘St. Agnes Eve,’ which, as W. E. Henley has pointed out, is 
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so dazzlingly pure in its whiteness, and a contrast to Keats 
brilliantly-coloured poem on the same subject. Of the early 
spring, with its violets, primroses, and crocuses, our poet is never 
tired, and has avowed his especial love for April, being an Eliza- 
bethan in this as in many other things, so that is surprising to 
find comparatively little mention of the daffodil. It is hardly to 
be found anywhere except in ‘Maud,’ and “the sonnet to the 
Nineteenth Century ”—“ Here in this roaming moon of daffodil 
and crocus.” Perhaps Tennyson felt that it had been so fully 
celebrated elsewhere as to become hackneyed, in spite of all its 
beauty. However this may be, he has no such feelings about the 
violet, which appears everywhere, in many delightful passages. 
Many will remember the beautiful— 
“my regret 

Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest.” 
Another passage from ‘In Memoriam’ (canto xviii.)— 


“ And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land,” 


offers a curious problem. Such an expression as that in ‘ Aylmer’s 
Field,’ “ Pity, the violet on the tyrant’s grave,” is natural, but 
to make the plant spring from the dead body itself is hardly so 
obvious. There are two passages to which we can refer for a 
parallel. Htmlet (VY. i.) has— 


“ And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring!” 


and the Roman satirist, Persius (Sat. i. 39)— 


“nunc non e manibus illis, 
Nune non e tumulo, fortunataque favilla 
Nascentur violz,” 


which is still closer to the ‘In Memoriam’ passage. Knowing 
the classics and Shakespeare as Tennyson did, he may have gone 
to either for his phrase; of course Shakespeare and Tennyson may 
both have known and copied the passage from Persius, who 
doubtless derived his idea from the Greek anthologists; but 
these references to special prototypes are easily overdone, as a 
recent writer has shown us. Perhaps one may hazard a third 
suggestion, that Tennyson may have derived what is unusual in 
the idea—the growth of a flower from the actual body—from 
Keats’ ‘Pot of Basil,’ as he was certainly much under the 
influence of that poet in his earlier time. When a writer has 
suggested that “a chéek of apple blossom” (surely the most 
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obvious of figures) is one of Tennyson’s debts to Theocritus, one 
one may well pause before indulging a taste for discovering 
correspondencies ! 

The rarity of very dark flowers in Nature has been remarked, 
and_we find noted, as Milton does in ‘ Lycidas,’ the dark, almost 
black heartsease in “eyes darker than darkest pansies.” The 
expression “crocus-purple hour,” in the Demeter volume, is also 
probably a Latinism, meaning bright with crocus, without 
necessary reference to the colour purple, as the Latin “ pur- 
pureus ” is used of any bright and brilliant colour. Those who 
have been in Greece will appreciate the lines in ‘A Dream of 
Fair Women ’—“ thro’ lush green grasses burn’d the red 
anemone”: it is of course to be seen in our gardens, but not in 
the brilliant and startling red masses which it forms in its wild 
free state. I pass by many other descriptions of “the flaming 
crocus,” “the purple-spiked lavender,” “ deep tulips dashed with 
fiery dew,” but cannot omit the praise of the laburnum. All 
readers will recall the exquisite “laburnums, dropping wells of 
fire” of ‘In Memoriam’; “the gold from each laburnum chain ” of 
the Demeter volume is equally happy. As an instance of his 
remarkable observation take the quince-flower. To ordinary eyes, 
indeed to botanical authorities the quince has large white flowers, 
but the poet sees deeper and better— 


“ As light a flush 
As hardly tints the blossom of the quince.” 


There is abundance of material for quotation and comment 
among the wild flowers. The water-meadows of England are one 
of her greatest charms, and the water-plants yield to none in 
colour and beauty. Here we find the water-lily frequently ; the 
“many-knotted water-flags,” which Shelley was as fond of as 
Tennyson ; the meadowsweet, the praise of which George Meredith 
has made his own in ‘Richard Feverel’; the forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris) with a clearer blue than its garden brother ; 
and the “ matted cress” over which the brook “loves to purl,” 
though at times it rises above the water to make “cressy islets 
white with flower.” 

Two plants equally familiar to those who roam by country 
brooks and old water-mills are the willow-weed and mallow, 
though, except by Tennyson, they are rarely mentioned in poetry. 
The willow-weed or willow-herb (Epilobium hirsutum) in July 
and August forms brilliant masses of red on the borders of our 
streams, or in them, and has delicately fragrant leaves. The 
water-mallow is also scented of musk, and its pale red blossoms 
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are much prettier than those of its dusty roadside brother (Malva 
arvensis) with its somewhat coarse purple. “The wild marsh- 
marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows gray” according 
to our author, and certainly its brightness at a season when 
colour is rather wanting deserves an encomium: it fills many a 
gap in the May-garlands which still flourish, on the first of May, 
in the little villages of Oxfordshire. At the same season the 
cuckoo-flower, or lady’s-smock, raises its pale purple, almost white 
blossoms in the meadows. Tennyson speaks of “faint sweet 
cuckoo-flowers,” but the smell is very faint indeed, if any. 

Passing by many references to bluebells, cowslips, “ wild- 
wood” hyacinths, white anemones, which the Northern farmer 
calls “ woild enemies,’ and the “long-purples” about which 
Shakesperian commentators dispute, one must mention two or 
three especially felicitous phrases such as “the frail bluebell 
peereth over rare broidery of the purple clover,” “ the dull-blooded 
poppy-stem,” with its “ flower hued with the scarlet of a fierce 
sunrise,” “the little speedwell’s darling blue”—a blue as small 
and bright as is the red of the tiny pimpernel. There is a fine 
description in the Idylls of the cloth of gold which— 


“Shone far off, as shines 
A field of charlock in the sudden sun 
Between two showers.” 


Here again Tennyson has chosen to use the popular name: the 
yellow mustard (Sinapis arvensis) popularly called charlock, 
cherlock, or kerlick, is a common sight all the summer through 
in the cornfields, often swamping the legitimate occupant to the 
farmer’s ruin, but forming a show quite brilliant enough to 
suggest the poet’s comparison. 

In ‘The Promise of May’ Tennyson has given a list of blue 
flowers, “bluebell, harebell, speedwell, bluebottle, succory, forget- 
me-not,” a list which few poets could perhaps have made so 
complete. The bluebottle is more correctly the corn-flower, and 
succory (which Emerson calls “succory to match the sky’’) the 
chicory which is used to adulterate cheap coffee. In the Idylls, 
Enid is “a ragged-robin from the hedge” picked by the prince. 
The name “ ragged-robin” is applied to two plants, but here 
doubtless means the tiny red geranium (Geranium Robertianum) 
whose graceful, almost fern-like foliage, and small but bright 
crimson blossoms peep out between the interstices of hedges ; the 
ragged-robin proper is also rosy-red in colour, but a marsh-plant, 
and not, as far as I have noticed, found in hedges, but in the open. 
For the ordinary observer, the dog-rose (Rosa canina) with its 
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delicate pink flowers, is the only wild rose, as the sweet-briar is 
hardly a wild plant, but there is another common rose, the trailing 
dog-rose (Rosa arvensis) which is smaller than the common dog-rose, 
and bears white blossoms with a brilliant yellow centre. This is 
the rose Tennyson means by his “ wild white rose” and “ bramble 
roses faint and pale.” This year the gorse is so brillant, in spite 
of many attacks on it by errant golfers, that one needs to the full 
his 
“Furzy prickle fires the dells,” 


to express its glories. But I must leave many other passages I 
should like to quote, for the grasses are also noted—“ the darnel 
on the clay,” the “ bearded grass on the chalk hill ”—and conclude 
my paper with a few instances of flower metaphors ; nowhere is 
the poet’s touch more sure, or his effect more felicitous, than in 
many passages of this sort. The little poem of ‘The Flower,’ 
which the poet planted and the people called a weed, only to 
steal the seed when they saw how fair it was, is perfect in its form 
and suggestion. Alas, that the host of imitators who have got the 
poet’s seed cannot raise such flowers of poetry as he did! And it 
is the same everywhere throughout the poems: he seems to fall 


naturally into illustrations from flowers, whether in playful 
comment as— 


“ Lightly was her nose 
Tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower,” 
or in the regret and grief of ‘In Memoriam ’— 
“Thy leaf has perished in its green.”—Lxxv. 
“But that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange flower.”—LxxxIv. 
- . and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 
And buds and blossoms like the rest.”—cxv. 


But ‘In Memoriam’ is a storehouse of such beautiful things ; I may 
perhaps mention a few more instances from different periods in 
the poet’s writing. There is the use of “the yellow leaf” and 
“the greener leaf” in ‘The Spiteful Letter,’ the “ daffodil sky ” of 
* Maud,’ the now familiar 


“ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life,” 


in the Dedication to the Idylls, and in the “ Vastness ” of his old 
age the lines— 


“Craft with a bunch of all-heal in her hand, 
Slander sowing the nettle on all the laurelled graves of the great.” 
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Finally men wrangle much nowadays of life, religion, and 
science : is there not in this tiny poem the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? 


“Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 
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Heinrich Hoffman's History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


CuHaptTer VY. 


DER ROOM VE CALL'DT OUR NURSERY. 


I. 


Dere vas I born—der dear oldt shpot— 

Vhat recollections it recalls! 
Look at its green-fenced gardten plot, 

Its roof of shtraw, und moss-grown valls ;— 
Und vhere der schimney’s shadow falls, 

Dat shmall sqvare vindow vhat you see, 
Let in der veleome morning light ; 

Und—like mein heart—made all so bright, 

Der room ve call’dt Our Nursery. 


Il. 


Dat scheerful schamber, paper’dt grey, 

Mit von neat shtrip of muslin blindt ; 
Und ornamendts, in schina-clay, 

Upon der mantle-shelf, I mindt ;— 
Und toys of almost ev’ry kindt, 

Vas sheatter’dt all about der floor ;— 
Vhilst texts und Bible-picshures taught 
‘ How Christ, mit His disciples, sought 
To heal der sick, und bless der poor. 


Il. 


O, how I lov’dt to lie in bedt, 

Und vatch dose picshures vondringly ;— 
Vhere Jesus to der peoples saidt— 

“Let leedle Schildren come to Me!” 
Und how He valk’dt upon der sea, 
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To bring dem boatmen safe to shore ;— 
Or vhen—I alvays velt so gladt— 
He told dat voman, vhat vas badt, 
To go avay, und sin no more. 


IV. 


Und dere vas der Goodt Samaritan, 
Vhat help’dt dat trav’ller on der vay; 
Der Pharisee und Publican 
Vhat in der Temple vent to pray ;— 
Dey all vas dress’dt in fine array, 
But age a few hadt shpotted brown ;— 
Und some vas nail’dt above our headts, 
Vhere shtoodt two shnow-vhite baby bedts, 
Joost vhere der ceiling shlanted down. 


% 
Und den der games I lov’dt to play !— 
Dat rocking-horse I used to ride, 
Vas sometings like a dappl’dt grey ; 
Und look’dt so fierce, mit nostrils vide— 
Painted so very redt inside ! 

No tail it hadt—but den, of course, 
*Tvas joost so handtsome, in mein eyes ;— 
Because, you see, der vasps und flies 
Don’t vant to bite a vooden horse! 


VI. 

Mit fears mein Modther’s heart I fill’dt— 

Mein greatest pleasure vas to hide: 
She fancied, den, her schild vas kill’dt, 

Or drown’dt, or vand’ring far und vide ;— 
Breathless upshtairs she rush’dt und cried— 

“Vhere vas der Boy?” mit tones of dreadt ;— 
Den from der corner I vouldt creep, 

Or, laughing, from a cupboardt peep ; 

Or crawl from underneadth der bedt! 


VIL. 
Und Nurse—Oldt Anna vas her name— 
I sometimes drove her nearly vild; 
Vhen, pale und trembling, she’d exshclaim— 
“You're qvite a goodt-for-nodthings schild!” 
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But else she vas so sveet und mild ;— 
Den she’d sit down und veep, until 
Behindt her back I'd softly go, 
Und roundt her neck mein arms I’d throw ;— 
She’d say, den, dat she lov’dt me shtill! 


VII. 


I hadt no brodthers—von vas deadt— 
To share dose years of infancy ; 
But Gott vas goodt, und sent inshteadt 
Mein leedle sister Melanie ;— 
She vasn’t near so big as me; 
Yet, hadt you seen mit how mooch care 
She poot her darling doll to bedt, 
I do believe you vouldt have saidt— 
“She vas der oldest of der pair!” 


IX. 

Her ugly doll—ve scharce can tink, 

Now vere grown up, how ve couldt prize 
A ball of rags—so black as ink— 

Mit vool for hair, und beads for eyes!— 
But den it gave us no surprise :— 

Der colour vas its greatest scharm ;— 
Und—sooch vas our opinion, den— 

Ve thought it look’dt shtill lovelier, vhen 

Von leg it lost, und half an arm! 


X. 


Dat shmall sqvare vindow, shining bright,— 
Vhere oft I’ve shtoodt und gazed below ;— 
Der first to catch der dawning light, 
Der last to lose der sunset’s glow,— 
Show’dt me a leedle Vorldt, I know ;— 
But—couldt I now contented be— 
I dreamt not of, nor vanted more ;— 
Gott’s blessings vas sufficient for 
Der room ve call’dt Our Nursery! 


VOL. CIII. 
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CuaptTer VI. 
DEY POOT ME INTO KNICKERS. 
a 


Dry poot me into knickers, 
Und I velt so mighty proudt; 
Mein leedle brain vas oopside down, 
I valked as in a cloudt; 
Der schange I couldn’t undershtandt— 
No pinafores und bows— 
It’s vonderful how qveer at first 
Von veels in odther clo’es ! 


Il. 


I velt so shtrange about der legs, 
Vidout mein leedle frocks ; 

Mit pumps inshteadt of button-shoes, 
Und shtockings ’shteadt of socks ; 


No more mein leedle knees got schapp’d, 
So soon as Vinter came; 

Yah, all vas schanged—der Vorldt aroundt, 
It didn’t look der same! 


Ill. 


I vasn’t tumbling down all day, 
Und made mud-pies no more ; 

Nor schased der noisy ducks dat came 
Und vaited roundt der door; 

I didn’t shpreadt mein scheeks mit jam, 
Und make mein Modther vild; 

I got so neat at vonce, I velt 
Like somevon else’s schild! 


IV. 
I must have grown—der oldt schurch-tow’r 
It didn’t seem so high; 


Der tree-tops vasn’t looking sooch 
A long vay from der shky; 
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Mein leedle schums dat shtill vore bibs,— 
Vhat notions I began !— 

Dey all seem’dt babies, vhile I velt 
Dat I vas qvite a man! 


V. 


I tells you—it vas sometings fine, 
Dat leedle soot of clo’es ; 

Mit braidt all tvisting down der vront, 
Und buttons shtuck in rows; 

But so it is—new tings amuse, 
Und make us proudt, until 

Ve learn, thro’ ev'ry schange in Life, 
Dat ve are Schildren shtill! 


J. Reppre Matuert. 








Black Dat. 


Cuaprer I. 
THE CALL OF DAY. 


On the fell-side mists drifted airily before the wind, which 
freshened as light grew stronger. They;broke and closed again, 
like an army of phantoms, as silent and as fugitive, at first 
keeping the same level of possession, until, forced upwards by the 
wind, and dispersed by the flush of coming day, they began to roll 
fitfully along the course of the mountain becks ; or, driven towards 
the higher hills, clung there persistently, veiling the uppermost 
peaks with their pale vapours. As the light increased, colours 
flashed out from what but a minute before had been a dim grey 
waste; forms leapt into outline, hill beyond hill unfolded pearly 
distances. Had any one been there to watch this gradual yet 
irresistible disclosure, this tender stealing forth of the known 
from mysterious depths, this familiar yet strange requickening 
of Nature, he could hardly have watched without a thrill. 
Apparently there was no one. Fell swept into fell, the blue hills 
stretched far, but no living creature was in sight except a few 
scattered sheep, dotted whitely here and there upon what looked 
like inaccessible heights. 

Life was there, however, ready to answer the call of the young 
day. First the glad cry of some bird, and the finer chirp of the 
grasshoppers ; then an immediate inarticulate stir, the rustle of 
tiny insects in the short turf, small, sawlike, penetrating sounds 
which could hardly be defined, but which added irrepressibly to 
the sense of awakening movement. Moreover, after these had 
been set in motion, they all as suddenly ceased, leaving an 
instantaneous impression of listening silence, quite different from 
the heavier stillness of the night, and full of expectation. While 
this lasted the mists rolled a little lower down the mountain. 

At once, more rapidly, the light brightened, and through the 
long level line of grey cloud which barred the east, broke the: 
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glory of the sun, flinging up his golden shafts towards the 
heavens like a phalanx of spears triumphantly shaken. And 
instantly, on this fell-side world, the twitter and rustle broke out 
again to greet him; the shadows on the slopes grew purple, the 
white vapours chasel each other to the heights once more. The 
indescribable freshness—the bright green of the grass from which 
the mist had but now lifted, leaving it wet and sparkling—the 
joy of the mountain stream, which raced down beside the path in 
a deep, cool, mossy cleft, so narrow that the grasses closed above it, 
and kept the little water-flowers in a sweet prison—all this, joined 
to the wholesome fragrance of the air and its buoyant exhilaration, 
seemed the very embodiment of young and delightful life. 

Still no one came to share it. It was autumn, and while at 
this particular point no trees broke the somewhat austere sweep 
of the fells, lower down, when a projecting shoulder had been 
passed, foliage was seen, touched with the first gold of September. 
Here, too, cultivation opened out, and fields were visible where 
pallid yellows showed that the barley had been but lately carried. 

And now at last one man came into sight. 

He stood on the top of one of the lower fells, his motionless 
figure for a while clearly defined against the sky, but, presently 
turning, began to descend, until in a short space of time, by active 
running and leaping, he had reached the shoulder of the hill already 
mentioned. There he paused, looking back at the higher world 
he had left, as though loth to leave it, and finally, changing his 
energetic movements ‘for a leisurely stroll, turned the point, but 
instead of making his way to the foot, kept to the left along the 
slope of the same hill. 

Seen more closely, he appeared to be a young man, strongly 
built, not tall, but giving promise of wiry activity. He had 
pleasant grey eyes, which looked twinklingly out at the world, and 
a fair complexion, burnt to a depth of red which could not be 
called becoming. Taken all in all he offered an impression of 
light-heartedness and vigour in keeping with the blithe freshness 
of early morning on the hill-side. 

He walked slowly, often stopping to look about him, to listen to 
the larks, or from sheer idleness to shy a stone at one of the 
numberless rabbits darting about among the bracken and 
bilberries, already beginning to turn the brilliant red which later 
makes the glory of these Cumberland fells. He had a quick eye, 
which nothing escaped, and as soon as he had passed a broken 
piece of ground something came into sight which brought him up 
with an audible “ Hallo!” 

At the foot of the hill, which here was less high and less abrupt, 
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spread a wide expanse of pasture land stretching far north. 
Through the flat plain a road, winding white, might be traced for 
a considerable distance. This road, ascending, ran along below 
the hill, and what caused Dick Carmichael’s exclamation was 
either the sight of an enclosure roped off from the road, or the 
discovery that he was no longer alone on the fell. 

A man, evidently a shepherd, was in front of him. That a 
shepherd should be out at any hour of the night or day was in no 
way remarkable, and Dick had expected to come upon one long 
before. There was, however, something strange, or so it struck 
the young man, about his movements. He was running swiftly 
along the hill-side, leaping over obstacles, and at times wildly 
waving a stick which he carried, presently turning down the hill, 
and following the direction of two or three short poles planted in 
the grass and bracken, which Dick could now clearly distinguish. 
He made out further, as the shepherd emerged from a low thick- 
ness of gorse, that he was accompanied by a dog. Reaching a 
small pen made of huidles, the two paused, the shepherd by his 
gestures apparently pointing out something to the dog ; after this 
he started again, running as before, and the young man, a good 
deal puzzled, dropped on the grass behind a grey upstarting 
limestone rock so much the colour of his clothes as effectually to 
hide him from view, though the shepberd, retracing the course he 
had before taken, and running very fast, at one time came within 
a stone’s throw of him. 

Suddenly he stopped, and Dick, casting a look round to see the 
cause, was aware of a light cloud of dust upon the road which 
stretched through the pasture. The eloud probably arose from a 
flock of sheep advancing towards the fell, but it appeared to him 
too distant to have startled the shepherd. The next moment, how- 
ever, another cloud came into sight, much nearer, and approaching 
from the opposite direction. This flock had been hidden from 
sight by the unevenness of the ground, but it was probable that 
the keener ears of the shepherd had distinguished the faint 
pattering of feet while it was still quite inaudible to the other 
watcher, and that this had given the alarm, if alarm there was. 
He had now turned, and was walking with long strides towards 
Dick. 

Dick, who by this time fancied he had got hold of the key of 
the problem, remained sitting on the grey stone, knee deep in 
bracken and bilberries, and pulling out a pipe, began to light it. 
The dog, a black and tan collie, slipping along behind her 
master, noticed him, lifting her head, and cocking her ears 
doubtfully, but the shepherd had his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
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was within thirty feet of Carmichael before he caught sight of 
him. He started visibly, and hesitated, but finally came on. 

The man was a powerfully built young fellow of, perhaps, five 
and twenty years of age, though his face had early lost the look 
of youth. He was dark-eyed, with heavy scowling eyebrows, from 
under which his eyes cast curious side-glances, uninterested yet 
keen, like those of an untamed animal. His skin was swarthy 
enough to justify those who vowed he had gipsy blood in his 
veins, though this was a remark which no one ventured to repeat 
to his face. He had, however, accepted without demur the name 
by which he was generally known—Black Bat. He held his head 
arrogantly, and would have passed Carmichael without a direct 
look, if Dick, removing his pipe, and leaning back with his elbows 
on the stone behind him, had not put a question. 

“ Sheep-dog trials coming off to-day ?” 

The shepherd gave him a swift side-glance in which there 
lurked an angry distrust, and answered laconically, without 
pausing on his way, “ Seems sa.” 

Always followed by his dog, holding herself so closely at his 
heels that she looked the very shadow of her master, his long 
springy strides soon carried him behind a point of rock which hid 
him from view. Dick, his efforts at sociability thus bafiled, stared 
after him with a laugh. 

“ By Jove, what a cantankerous face the fellow has! Worth 
something, though, if one could get hold of it.” 

With that he rose, stretched himself, and, whistling, strolled 
slowly along the side of the hill, watching the efforts of shepherds 
and dogs to drive their flocks into the reserve pens. The place 
had leapt into activity, tents were being set up, and flags placed 
on the poles among the fern, but still, higher up on the fells, the 
solemn solitudes were uninvaded, the mists still curled defiantly 
about the peaks, and Dick stood watching their weak strength, 
until a craving for food warned him that if he meant to see the 


sheep-dog trials he should go back to his little inn and to 
breakfast. 


CuaprTter IJ. 
THE TRIALS. 


Tue air had grown heavier, and the mists dropped lower on the 
hills. Fine gradations of colour touched the nearer fells, and in 
the distance a large mountain stood boldly detached, free from the 
hovering vapours, and darkly grey. As Carmichael once more 
rounded the hill-shoulder, he paused with a momentary disgust 
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that the brooding silence of the fells should be so rudely broken 
in upon. The crowd, minute and many-coloured as it looked, 
dotted about among the fern, produced an effect of incongruity: 
up from below rose a confused babel of voices, a gleam of sunshine 
sharply touched the white folds of the tent; the yelp of an 
intruding dog struck a higher note among the other sounds. 
Half reluctantly Carmichael began to make his way downwards. 

There was a stir in the crowd, for the trials were just beginning, 
and as new-comers constantly arrived on the spot, they pressed 
eagerly forward, crushing out the fresh green smell of the fern. 
Dick looked carelessly about him, and finally made his way to the 
side of a broad bluff farmer, who was leaning against one of the 
stakes which supported the ropes. 

By this time the serene loveliness of the early morning had 
fled, though a fitful beauty remained, which seemed yet more in 
harmony with the character of the fells. Not a lark was to be 
heard, but the strident’ cry of a curlew occasionally pierced the 
hum of voices. The sky was pale with a broken breadth of thin 
cloud ; here and there the greyness concentrated into menace, 
and one or two of the more distant hills had a blur upon them 
which looked like rain, while an occasional shaft of sunlight, 
breaking through the veiling mist, lit the tawny green of the fell- 
side, or sent some quick shadow to flit across it. Many of the 
farmers had come on horseback, and a little biting and kicking 
went on at the hurdles where the horses were hitched, secretly 
incited and encouraged by the two boys who had been put in 
charge. Groups of shepherds lounged about, their dogs the chief 
subject of conversation: the men had a grave absorbed air as 
they discussed the judges and the different merits of the com- 
petitors; the dogs, on their part, except where some less 
experienced puppy made frisking advances, kept their attention 
fixed on their masters, as if fully aware that presently there would 
be serious work on hand. Other spectators there were, friends 
and neighbours, among them a fair sprinkling of women, but 
these generally congregated together, contenting themselves with 
sending out a light buzz of comment. Every now and then one 
of the younger shepherds, his collie at his heels, would detach 
himself from his grave companions, and march boldly towards one 
of these feminine groups, from which he would emerge with a less 
assured air of dignity, and sometimes a noticeable loss of self- 
possession. 

Two women there were, however, who kept themselves apart 
from the others, and showed no interest in anything except the 
direct business of the meeting. Both were poorly dressed, but 
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there was a singular intensity of expression in the girl’s pale face 
which commanded attention as surely as beauty of feature, and 
more than one young man, as he passed, turned and looked at 
her again. Plainly, however, his admiration was unnoticed, or 
uncared for ; she kept her luminous eyes fixed upon one object, 
only removing them at intervals to speak hurriedly to the old 
woman at her side. 

At last she turned away with an impatient sigh. 

“Ah wad rayther it was over an’ dune wid!” 

The old woman glanced round, and said, sourly— 

“Thoo’ll nivver knaw thy awn mind, silly! Minute ago thoo 
wad seuner Lass went in t’ last.” 

“Ah knaw. Ah dinna knaw wat Ah want.” 

“Shaf!” returned the old woman. “Noo, Ah’ll larn thee. 
T’ lasses are aw meade after yan pattern ov fulishness, joost as 
yan cabbidge favours anudder cabbidge. Dis ta think theer’s 
nowt in ta world bit thy marryin’ wid Bat? If thoo were na a 
fale, Jenny, thoo’d gie ’t oop. Bat—Bat’s a fine strong fellah, 
oalas was,” she continued, pride in her son struggling with the 
experiences of life, “bit nut t’ chap ta wed wid. Thoo’ll na hev 
a fat time on ’t wid Bat.” 

“Bat hev oalas bin gude to meh,” said the girl, simply. “ Look, 
look, thar’s a dog rinnin’!” 

While the women had been speaking, a red flag signalled from 
the judges’ station, and there was a stir in the distant pen where 
the reserve sheep were herded. Presently, two or three sheep 
were seen rushing up the fell, as wild as deer, and bent upon 
making the most of their liberty. In a small pen, near the 
judges, stood a shepherd and his dog, the broken ground com- 
pletely hid the sheep from the dog, but on the shepherd making a 
sign in the right direction, she dashed away, though running with 
caution, and constantly turning her head to receive her master’s 
signalled orders. A sort of interested stir communicated itself to 
the men. 

“Yon’s Floora!” said more than one, as if Flora were a dreaded 
rival, 

“Ah thought t’ oald dog wadna rin,” remarked a small weasel- 
faced man, in a disappointed tone. ‘Fred meade oot as Rab wad 
be shy o’ reeskin’ her, noo that she’s a year oalder.” 

“Fred’s yan as oalas thinks t’ world’s plum set on mekking his 
ain fortune,” said the first speaker, derisively. ‘Yo can gar him 
believe ennythin’ as fits wid wat he wants.” 

Meanwhile the dog was well at her work. The shepherd might 
not leave his place, or guide her except by voice, whistle, or hand, 
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and the sheep she had to find and bring in were quite half a mile 
away, while she had but ten minutes allowed in which to carry 
out her task. Catching sight of the truants at last, she bounded 
swiftly through the bracken, and brought them rather too 
hurriedly back, for, although they passed the right side of the 
flags, they came wildly up to the pen, and, at sight of it, scattered 
again. Recognising her mistake, Flora changed her tactics, and, 
crouching on all fours, stalked them like an Indian, and crept 
round to their rear, gently driving them to the little opening, not 
three feet wide, through which they had to pass. Here she had 
her master’s help, but he was not allowed to touch the sheep, and 
had it not been for the dog’s marvellous patience and sagacity the 
wild creatures would never have been penned. The bystanders 
watched breathlessly, till suddenly up towards the silent slope of 
the fells there rolled a hoarse shout, and Flora dropped, satisfied, 
at her master’s heels. Dick found himself cheering with the rest, 
and the red-faced, assertive-looking farmer by his side returned 
his fat watch with a sidelong effort to its place. 

“Gude wark, gude wark, indeed,” he pronounced. “She’s no 
that bonny, but clivver, and rins like a deer. Hed nowt bit 
buttermilk t’ day, Ah’ll warrant. Rab Wilson knaws his bisness.” 

“ How long ?” demanded Dick. 

“ Six meenits an’ a haff, and Ah’ll lay a wager theer’s no shorter 
time t’ day—widoot,” he added, struck by a sudden misgiving, 
“‘ widoot, mebbe, its Black Bat an’ that Lass ov his. Ah’m no 
preepared ta speak sa sure o’ they twa.” 

“ Which is Black Bat ?” 

“Stannin’ theer by hisself, wid t’ black an’ tan collie. Bit ye 
needna ask, yance ye hev looked in his feace. Lass is sa clivver 
as if Ould Nick hed t’ teachin’ ov her, as mebbe he hev,” he added 
in a lower tone. Then, as Flora’s deeds again rose uppermost in 
his mind, “ Bit Ah doot her ootrinnin’ t’ tudder’ this mwornin’. 
Howivver, we'll see.” 

In the man pointed out, Dick Carmichael, as he expected, 
recognised the shepherd he had met at an earlier hour upon the 
fell. For some unexplained reason it appeared as if a secret 
antagonism had sprung up between the two men, an antagonism 
which was not easily raised in Dick’s kindly nature, and which 
interested him from its novelty. He now looked straight at Black 
Bat, who stood aloof, leaning against a spare hurdle or two which 
had been thrust into the ground, the unconscious ease of the 
attitude throwing out the strong supple lines of his tall figure, 
and his dark face darker from the shadow of his hat. In spite of 
this shadow Dick could feel that his eyes, fiery and imperious, 
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were fastened upon him, and the young man turned impatiently 
away, resenting the dominant magnetism of the look. The old 
farmer was remarking, contemptuously— 

“Noo theear’s laal Fred Langley an’ his Moll, t’ fulishest dog in 
t’ country-side! Wat gars t’ mon ta be sooch a fule as to pit her 
oop? Yo'll hev a fine piece o’ bogglin’ noo! Theer go t’ sheep, 
joost as Ah guessed, Fred wavin’ an’ screechin’, an’ Moll nivver 
mindin’ her business, nivver thinkin’ o’ gaun efter them at aw! 
Gie ’t oop ta yance, Fred, gie ’t oop! Yo were a fule to enter— 
ay, theer’s t’ joodges whisperin’, an’ oald Foster dangin’ his fist 
doon, an’ t’ signal ta ca ta silly creature aff. Weel, Fred oalas 
was a fule.” 

Hutchings, well content with this stiffening of his righteous 
opinions, now set himself to watch the next trial. A light wind 
had sprung up, which seemed to rouse itself at intervals to sweep 
down the fells, and then died away in a half-hearted, hesitating 
fashion. The clouds brooded lower, a few yellow and lilac 
patches in the ferns became brightly prominent in the midst of 
the duller colouring. The distant ranges took deep blue shadows, 
but their tops were mostly hidden from view; they stood gravely 
silent, impressing their silence upon those who looked at them, in 
spite of the clamour which sometimes broke out from the sheep- 
pens, and the shrill anxious whistles with which the shepherds 
directed their dogs. 

Considerable excitement was raised by the trial which succeeded 
that of the unlucky Moll, for the dog, a famous prize-winner, 
missed the first flag, and although this would not absolutely dis- 
qualify her if the rest of her task were well done, her master was 
not content, and when it was realised that, although too far off 
for voice to reach her, he was signalling to her to go back, there 
was a subdued murmur among the spectators, and an involuntary 
pressure towards the judges. Two girls standing near Carmichael 
were amongst those thus forced nearer, and an elderly gentleman 
with them shook his head authoritatively. 

“Will is asking too much, really asking too much,” he said, 
with the experience of one who was himself lenient in his expecta- 
tions. “That is the collie you admired so particularly, Nan.” 
There was a hushed silence for a few minutes, broken by a sudden 
cheer. ‘Upon my word she’s done it, after all! I couldn’t have 
believed it.” 


Dick was conscious of enthusiastic remarks at his back, then a 
demand— 

“Uncle Ralph, can you see? What are they doing now? Ah, 
here is Sir Walter! Sir Walter, do tell us what is going on?” 
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“Why, a fool of a dog has got fogged and lost her sheep out- 
right. That must be about the last of this lot, and the puppies 
will be coming on.” He consulted a paper. “No, I see there’s 
one more entry. Hallo, Carmichael, who on earth would have 
expected you to turn up here? On the look-out for a subject? 
Kennedy, you should know my-friend Carmichael—the artist,”—in 
an aside. ‘ Mr. Carmichael—the Miss Kennedys. Miss Kennedy 
will be able to give you any information about this sort of thing, 
if you care for it.” 

Dick bowed abstractedly. Five minutes before he might have 
welcomed a talk; but now his attention fastened itself with half- 
reluctant yet emphatic interest upon Black Bat. The young 
shepherd had remained in his disdainful solitude until this 
moment, when, flinging back his head with the arrogant move- 
ment Dick had already noticed, he strode to the pen, closely 
followed by the heedful Lass. The flagging interest of the 
bystanders was at once revived. The men, whose dogs had so 
far been successful, gathered into a group, keenly watching every 
movement ; the dogs, to judge by their pricked ears and intelligent 
faces, watching too. Hutchings, by one of his convulsive jerks, 
once more extracted his watch from its deep recess. 

4 Noo thoo’lt see a varra pretty bit o’ wark,” he nodded over 
his shoulder to Dick. “Mon an’ dog baith knaw what they’re 
aboot, an’ Black Bat will na worry an’ over-signal her like yon 
bletherin’ Tam Rigg. Yon mist’s ta danger, bit mebbe t’ wind ll 
carry it awa. Though Ah’m nut saen as she'll oot-do Floora,” he 
added, mindful of the credit of his former prophecies. ‘“Ah’m 
nut joost lookin’ for’t. It’s a case o’ mebbe.” 

f;. The shepherd had now shaken off his indifference, and glanced 
quickly and uneasily at the gathering clouds which were sweeping 
towards the head of the fell. He spoke in an undertone to the 
collie, apparently giving her directions, to which she listened with 
head slightly on one side, ears cocked, and intelligent eyes closely 
scanning her master’s face. Some difficulty was experienced in 
getting the sheep out of the reserve pen, and the delay was 
sufficient to thicken the fall of cloud. It hung and hesitated, 
blotting out all behind, but leaving the crest of the hill still open 
to view. For one reason or another a breathless interest held the 
spectators, and the girl Jenny, whom all this time Black Bat had 
not’approached, stood gazing intently, her hands clasped over her 
heart, her slight form swaying with excitement. The instant the 
sheep were got out they made frantically for the top of the fell, 


and it was evident that they were the most unruly three of 
the day. 
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“They'll need mair handlin’ than enny dog can gie, happed in 
sooch mists an’ sa high oop,” said the weasel-faced shepherd, a 
man with a pointed thin face and cropped red hair, in a tone of 
satisfaction, as Bat blew a warning whistle between two fingers. 
“Doon, Guilty, doon, ye fule! Nivver tell meh she hev a 
chance!” 

“Weel, yooar Guilty will na stand in her way, Tam Rigg,” 
returned another, with outspoken, if unpleasant, frankness. He 
stooped, with his hands on his knees, watching with genuine 
admiration. ‘ An’ Ah dunno as she’s dune for yit, for aw they’re 
sa hee oop. She’s a clivver beastie! Dis ta see hoo she stalks 
them ?” 

“Ay, ay! clivver enoo’,” assented a third dalesman briefly. 
“She’s workin’ gran’ly ; bit ta mist ll beat her, or Bat ll lose 
patience.” 

He dropped his voice cautiously as he made this assertion, 
emphasizing it with a nod. 

“See her noo!” cried a boy eagerly. 

Dog and sheep were indeed for some moments visible at the 
top of the fell, looming larger than life against a background of 
pale mist which hung like a shroud; and, as it was perceived 
how admirably she had the unruly three in hand, a murmur of 
admiration broke from the crowd. But even before this had 
time to die away, the blinding fog swooped down and completely 
hid the animals in its dark folds. Hutchings, to whom Car- 
michael had lent his field-glasses, dropped them with an 
exclamation. 

“Bad luke !— bad luke, indeed! Whativver can she do widout 
sight or signals oop in t’ fog? Ah’m sorry for her, Ah’m!” 

“The fog may lift,” suggested Dick; “but I suppose too much 
time would have been lost.” 

“Oh, as ta that, t’ joodges wad tek t’ rain into conseederation, 
as ta puir beast was workin’ sa finely, an’ wad stretch ta time. 
"Tisna sa mooch that as that she can nivver keep yon wild deevils 
awtagidder in sooch a fog; they'll be ower t’ fell an’ awa’.” 

To the onlookers it appeared indeed that this must be the case. 
There was a dead breathless silence, in which the sweep of a 
sudden wind through the dry fern was audible; the phantom 
mists chased each other in ghostly fashion about the tops of the 
fells. The stray dog which had been thrusting awkward advances 
upon its fellows all day, retreated with a yelp from an impatient 
kick. The men’s eyes, finding a blank elsewhere, fastened them- 
selves upon Bat, who stood gazing gloomily at the curtain which 
clung to the hill and blotted its summit from view; while the 
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less interested spectators, feeling that the trial was virtually at 
an end, and fearing that the rain would soon descend to the lower 
ground, began by twos and threes to move towards shelter. 

Suddenly a restraining murmur ran through the crowd. 

Out of the cloudland came the three sheep, kept well together 
by Lass, in spite of wild efforts to break away; their wet wool 
gleaming whitely against the grey, while the dog was only visible 
as a dark speck. In an instant Bat had shaken off his gloom and 
leapt into active direction. Lass, with marvellous skill, guided 
her timorous charges past the flags and down through the 
trampled bracken towards the pen; but there it became evident 
that the sheep were unusually stubborn. Again and again she 
brought them gently to the opening, so narrow as only,to admit 
one animal to pass at a time, and again and again they perversely 
started aside at the very moment of success, rushing now in this 
direction, now in that. Lass never made a fault, her patience was 
almost pathetic in its self-control. But, as the minutes passed, 
Bat was not so immovable, and the dalesmen nudged each other 
as he gave increasing signs of anger. A thin rain was now falling, 
but no one stirred. 

“Did ivver a body see t’ like!” Hutchings muttered between 
his teeth. “Nivver tell meh bit what they hev meade soom 
feckless mistake oop at yon pen, an’ thrawed oot three sheep to 
ta pooar beast as dunnot belong ta t’ same flock. Eh, bit she’s a 
beauty! Brought them oop yance mair, she hev! Bat, me lad, 
ye suld hev been t’owder side, ye'll flyte them again—theear ! 
No, t’ creature’s headed them brawly, varra brawly! Ah’d gie 
twalve punds mysel’ for her any day, Ah wad. Theear—no—ay, 
theear’s t’ yan in!—an’ nowder! She’ve dune it noo!” 

The old farmer’s eyes dropped on his watch, and at the same 
moment a great roar of cheers broke out from the crowd. The 
young girl, who had gradually drawn nearer and nearer, grasped 
the wrist of her companion. 

“Listen!” she cried. ‘“ Will he hev t’ prize?” 

“ Weel, he might,” cautiously admitted the old woman, “ bit 
Bat hev a heap o’ enemies. Ah wadna trist them to joodge fair. 
Besides ”—she drew the girl yet closer—“ Jenny, did ye see?” 

The girl looked at her with anguish. 

“They wadna—” she stammered. 

“Oh, ay, they wad—if they saw. Ah wadna trist yan o’ them.” 

Hutchings, whose prophecy as to Flora’s record had not been 
disproved, was the better able to bestow enthusiastic admiration 
on the last dog’s marvellous sagacity. 

: “Twenty meenits she was; bit ah’ll nivver believe there was 
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nowder dog cud hev done it at aw in sooch a fog an’ wid sooch 
contrairy beasts. An’ Ah’m mwoar wonderin’ hoo Black Bat kept 
hissel in sa lang.” 

“So am I,” Dick assented heartily. “He gave that last 


obstinate beast a shove, and I should have done the same long 
before.” 


There was a momentary silence. 

“T’ last yan was it he strook?” asked the farmer in an 
unconcerned tone. 

“The last. Didn’t you see?” 

“Ah canna say Ah did. Mebbe Ah was joost tekking t’ time. 
Mebbe ye arena sure ?” 

“T’m sure enough,” said Dick, with a laugh. Then, asa sudden 
light dawned upon him, he looked uneasy. ‘“ Why, you don’t 
mean to say it makes any difference ?” 

“Weel, Ah dinnat reetly knaw,” said Hutchings cautiously ; 
“Ah cudna say. We'll hear bymeby what t’ joodges hev 
decided.” 

He left Dick’s side and made his way towards other groups. 
Dick, hesitating whether to follow him or not, became aware that 
he was close to Miss Kennedy. 

“That was worth seeing, was it not?” she said, drawing a deep 
breath. 

“It was very fine indeed,” Carmichael answered warmly. “I 
suppose you have a personal interest in all these competitors? ” 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “I know most of them very well, and I am 
particularly interested in Black Bat.” 

“He does not seem to have many other friends.” 

“No; but there is a romance connected with his dog’s trial 
to-day. In spite of his bad reputation, there is a young girl who 
has been unkindly treated by a stepmother, to whom he has been 
very good. She is on the ground to-day, and if Lass wins the 
first prize they will marry. I do so hope she will!” 

Her glance shot away to the fells, whitened with the fine 
vaporous rain which had retreated from the valley. 

“She will, I suppose?” said Dick uneasily. 

“T hope so; but one is never sure. There are so many horrid 
rules.” 

As she spoke her uncle’s voice was heard calling—*“ Nan!” 

“Yes, Uncle Ralph.” 

“ There’s a question about the last trial which Sir Walter wants 
you to answer. A rumour has got abroad that Bat struck the 
third sheep, which would, of course, disqualify him. One judge 
thought so, but the others didn’t notice anything of the sort. I 
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wasn’t looking at the moment, and Bee never sees anything. 
Did you?” 

Miss Kennedy did not answer directly. What she said was— 

“Why should the poor dog suffer for some imaginary offence of 
her master’s?” 

“That’s not the question. Did you see him strike her ?” 

** No,” she said in a low voice. 

Hutchings glanced at Dick Carmichael with deprecatory doubt. 

“ Mebbe t’ yoong leddy’s reet?” he murmured. 

“ What do you say, Carmichael ? ” asked Sir Walter. 

Dick brought back his eyes from Miss Kennedy’s face. He 
did not think she had spoken truly, and he was annoyed at his 
own position. 

“‘T have nothing to say,” he answered rather shortly. ‘It’s no 

business of mine. The judges must settle it between them.” 
' “Yo med joost mention what ye saw,” put in the old farmer 
persuasively, He had spoken from a rigid sense of duty, and he 
wished Carmichael to clear him of having made a false statement, 
although he would have been relieved had Dick admitted the 
possibility of mistake. 

“The matter having been stirred, we must try to set it at rest,” 
Sir Walter remarked, pulling his black beard. “I hope you will 
let us know what you saw.” 

“You heard what Miss Kennedy said,” persisted the young man 
obstinately. 

“And you agree with her?” 

“ Her opinion is at least as good as mine.” 

“Pray, Mr. Carmichael, let us have your own,” said Mr. Kennedy 
with some earnestness. “ Did you see him strike the sheep?” 

“T did.” 

“ Unmistakably ? ” 

“Unmistakably.” He still spoke shortly. ‘Now allow me to 
ask, if further evidence were needed, why could not the other men 
be called upon?” 

Hutchings looked sheepishly at Sir Walter. 

“They’re a laal bit shy o’ bringin’ owt ag’in Bat, an’ that’s t’ 
truth,” he explained, dropping his voice. ‘“ He'd fight t’ mon as 
nobbut flytes him, sa seun as look at him, an’, ye see, t’ men git 
skeered. Ah, mak’ neah doot they know aw aboot it, an’ wad 
groomble sairly if no nwotice was takken.” 

Dick began to perceive that his testimony had been sought for 
the simple reason that it was desirable to shift a disagreeable 
burden upon the shoulders of a stranger. This did not incline 
him to accept it more readily. 
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«You haven’t got more than a difference of opinion,” he said. 

“Weel,” said Hutchings in a soothing tone, “that’s aw. That’s 
aw we hed t’ ask. Ah’m for gaen t’ look at t’ tudder trials.” 

Carmichael turned away at the same moment. One of the 
swift changes of these mountainous regions had now swept across 
the fells, gleams of brightness flashed from the clouds, and the 
fiying mists left revealed the distinct yet soft hilltops. Here and 
there this keenly awakened light, where it touched the tawny 
tints upon the slopes, brightened them into a vivid and un- 
expected green ; here and there it glowed on the dull crimson of 
the bilberries. The bleating of the sheep in the pens had 
become more insistent, and the dalesmen were gravely intent upon 
watching the trials of the younger dogs, occasionally showing 
their appreciation by cheers which repeated themselves again and 
again among the far-off echoes of the hills. 

Although the judges’ decision had not yet been announced, the 
rumour that owing to her master having struck a sheep before it 
entered the pen, Lass, to whom the first prize would have been 
adjudged, was disqualified, had swiftly spread among the men; 
and by some mysterious means, though Bat had withdrawn from 
the side of the two women, and stood now, as usual, apart, it 
reached his ears. He strode to the place where four or five of the 
shepherds formed a separate knot. His glance, as it fell upon 
them, was so masterful and imperious, that the men, though 
stoutly attempting to meet it on equal terms, quailed. 

“ What black work’s oop noo? ” he demanded in a deep passionate 
voice. “ What's this talk as is gittin’ spit aboot, becos nivver yan 
dares say it reet oot ta me feace? Me Lass is t’ yan for t’ prize, 
as ye knaw varra weel, an’ noo, what’s this leein’ teale that she’s 
neah ta hey it?” 

The group fidgeted, and would have kept silence but that Bat’s 
burning eyes forced an answer. They looked one at the other 
uneasily. 

“Deed, mon,” said the oldest shepherd at last, “ ye suld gae ta 
t’ joodges, an’ nut come ta we. What hev we ta duah wid their 
findin’ ?” 

“That's neah answer. Is it sa?” asked Bat inexorably. 

No one liked to utter the decisive words. It was like inviting 
a thunder cloud to break upon his head. A cheer rolled up the 
hill announcing the success of one of the puppies, but it passed 
all unheeded by the chafing group. The same man spoke again 
with an attempt at anger, which seemed to shrivel up before the 
other’s fierceness. 


“Tt joost hangs on t’ fwacts, an’ thoo’lt knaw they best theself. 
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If thoo tooched t’ sheep it was agin t’ rools, an’ ye needna come 
to we ta tell ye sa.” 

“Which oy ye will seay Ah tooched un?” said Black Bat, 
facing them all with a scowl. 

Again there came an uneasy pause, broken by a man with a fine 
earnest weather-beaten face, who said gravely : 

“'T’ maist ov us cud seay it if we were askit, Bat; bit we held 
ooar peace, an’ left it aw ta t’ joodges.” 

“Yan hev spoke,” persisted Bat, unmoved. The thin red-haired 
shepherd who had hitherto kept well in the background, now 
appeared to have gained courage from the fact that no downright 
outbreak had taken place, and said in the voice he would use to a 
refractory child : 

“Nay, noo, Bat, dunnet be so dummel-headed. Rab’si’ t’ reet, 
nane heear hey let wit, bit Ah hard that yan o’ t’ joodges wad hey 
it sa——” 

“Which ?” interrupted the other in a voice of thunder. 

“Ah dunnet reetly knaw,” continued the temporizer more 
eagerly. ‘Some seay t’ yan, an’ some t’ tudder ; nane ov us wad 
gae ta ask. Hooivver, yan maintained yo'd strook, an’ t’ tudders 
had speired nowt, an’ sa ’twad hev stood if a strange gennelman 
hadna pit in ’s word.” 

“'Wha’s he?” 

** Weel, noo, Bat-——” 

“Wha’s he?” 

Tom Rigg stepped back a pace, and raised a pointing finger.— 

“Yon chiel in t’ gray.” 

“ Ah knew it, Ah knew it! Damn un!” 

Bat’s voice was like the growl of a savage beast, his face was 
distorted with rage, and the veins on his forehead stood out like 
whipcord. The men stood regarding him with some curiosity, for 
now that his anger had been transferred, it became a motive 
power which might be watched and commented upon like any 
other of the wild forces of nature seen from a safe shelter. What 
would he do? What outburst would follow? The dog at his 
heels seemed conscious of the disturbance, for she drew closer, and 
looked up wistfully, the sympathy in her eyes which was wanting 
in theirs. As Bat glanced round upon them from under his heavy 
brows, he may have become conscious of his alien position. He 
stood for a minute breathing heavily, then, without a word, 
turned on his heel and strode from the group. 

An instant relaxation showed itself in the faces of his 
companions, as words began to flow. The little shepherd 
called Fred, who was apparently the wag of the party, grinned 
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broadly, and indulged in a gesture of contempt at the retreating 
figure. . 

"Deed, an’ Ah misdooted wedder he wadna hey flown on us 
like a kestrel, t’ trimmelin’ isna oot ov me legs yit! Ah was reet 
glad, Tam, ye cud lay it on t’ strange gennelman, when Ah saw 
what a fury hed howd on un!” 

“Bat’s yan to kep on t’ same side ov t’ waw wid, if ye dunnet 
feel like fightin’,” returned Tom Rigg oracularly, with easy accep- 
tance of this tribute to his diplomacy. ‘An’ some ov ye knaw 
na mwore hoo ta manage un than a silly dog fra t’ south knaws 
hoo ta hannell a wilfu’ sheep. Ye sud gie him his head, bit first 
turn his feace t’ way ye wad hev him ta gae.” 

“When t’ fits on theear’s nobbut Lass dares gae neear. He’s 
aye gude ta t’ dog.” 

“ Whativver gar’d un tooch t’ sheep?” 

“T” deevil in un,” said Rob Wilson confidentially. “It doosna 
tek varra lang ta ca’ un oopin Bat. He’s gane noo widoot a word 
fur’s oald mudder an’ t’ girl.” 

The eyes of the dalesmen turned simultaneously to where the 
two women stood in forlorn separation from other and more 
animated groups. The old woman was staring indifferently at the 
gaily-coloured figures about her, but the girl’s attitude expressed 
profound dejection, as she gazed after the fast retreating Bat. 
The vagrant dog, young in years, and oppressed with disappoint- 
ment at finding his gambolling advances repulsed on every side, 
had, as a last resource, attached himself to her, and with charac- 
teristic want of tact, leapt gaily at her listless hand. The men 
were silent until Fred, perhaps desirous to pass on the charge of 
foolishness often advanced against himself, said in a tone. of 
contempt : 

“Hooivver yan can be found sa silly as ta tek oop ‘wid Bat, 
beats meh!” 

“Shoot oop!” growled his father. “ Ye’re silly yersel’.” 

Black Bat, meanwhile, was striding rapidly away, the sombre 
contraction of his overhanging brows, which, even more than the 
swarthiness of his complexion, had gained him his name, stronger 
than ever. Dick Carmichael, watching his approach, noticed with 
an eye of admiration the free grace of his springy walk, the easy 
play of limb, the strength of every supple line. He was still 
aware of that secret antagonism, roused earlier in the day, but it 
was weighted now with an unreasonable shame which tormented 
him as keenly as if his conscience carried a real instead of an 
imaginary burden. What could he have said or left unsaid in 
answer to the direct question which had been forced upon him ? 
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He had, indeed, a suspicion that Miss Kennedy had taken a short 
way out of the difficulty, but he was angry with himself for the 
very suspicion. As for Bat, if he had liked, or been indifferent to 
the man, he would have thought less of the matter; his shamed 
feeling sprang at once from a consciousness of dislike, and from 
the inequality of position which seemed to give him an unfair 
advantage. With this in his mind, he stood watching Bat as he 
came towards him, and he anticipated the anger which the 
encounter would certainly excite in the shepherd, if, as was prob- 
able from the farmer’s care to shift the burden of testimony, he 
knew who had turned the scales against him. But although this 
was in his mind, he was unprepared for the look of deadly hatred 
which Bat flung upon him as he strode by. Dick, who had never 
in his life felt himself called to hate a fellow being, was for the 
instant appalled by a vindictiveness which troubled itself with no 
disguise, and made no attempt to cover its primitive force by the 
conventional mask. It was a look charged with furious threat. 
The next moment he had passed. 


CuapTter III. 


ON THE EDGE, 


By the following morning, when Carmichael was early astir, the 
impressions of the preceding day were sensibly weakened, and he 
recalled them with some amazement that he should have been so 
easily moved. The painter’s passionate delight in the beauty 
about him had him again in its grasp, and men and women seemed 
for the moment of small account compared with the blossoming 
of light, the soft insistence of colour, the stretches of distance 
barred by abrupt and solemn peaks. He was struck afresh, as he 
had been again and again, by the effect of height produced by 
these Cumberland mountains as compared with their actual 
measurements—by the individuality of form, the grandeur of 
marking, the feeling of enormous age, of strength against which 
storms had beat themselves for more centuries than man can 
number. Carmichael’s fancies were limited for the moment to 
sights and sounds. He loitered on his way, now and then stop- 
ping to note some subtile interlude of light and shade, as an 
advancing cloud lazily drifted across the pallid sky; more rarely 
to scrawl a few suggestive lines in his sketch-book. As he walked 
he felt the invigoration of the fresh thyme-scented air stealing 
through his lungs, a magical effervescence which brought with it 
a sense of almost unbounded power and freedom. The solitude of 
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his world seemed to leave him its master. The grave silences of 
the fells were able to drive away the petty turmoil which frets the 
heart of man. He walked along the springy turf with 4 delight 
as keen as if he had suddenly found himself in the lost Garden of 
Eden, where all was good. 

It was not to be expected that this high level of exhilaration 
should remain, and the first warning he had of its fleeting nature 
came from an insignificant reminder of the trials of the day 
before; nothing more than a mere clump of lilac and yellow 
flowers nestling at the foot of a grey stone. The colours had 
arrested his eye as he watched Lass driving her unruly sheep, 
and when they repeated themselves here, the picture of the 
sagacious dog presented itself in company. Dick felt another 
stab of remorse that he should have done anything, however un- 
wittingly, to deprive her of her well-earned reward, and Bat’s 
face, seen through this softened remembrance, became not so 
much menacing as reproachful. The prize that had been lost— 
seven pounds—represented an important sum to a poor shepherd, 
especially when Miss Kennedy’s story was considered, and he 
began to cast about for a means by which he could convey some- 
thing in the nature of a five-pound note to the disappointed 
owner. 

But such a frame of mind, though charitable, proved disturbing 
to that peaceful enjoyment of things about him with which he 
had begun the day, and he felt impatiently that alien influences 
were at work. In vain he tried to rid himself of them, to lose 
himself once more in the joy of form and colour, and to shut out 
invading human associations. The very effort forced them more 
palpably upon him. To mock his endeavour, the solitude, as he 
climbed, became less complete; he reached small but assertive 
groups of houses, mournful in colour, as if the wind and rain of 
the fells had made the struggle to hold ground too serious for any 
attempt at gaiety beyond what was yielded by the kindly lichen 
on the roofs; and several dalesmen passed him as he went, looking 
at him with a little curiosity, guessing that he was going up the 
mountain, and recognising from certain atmospheric signs that his 
attempt would probably end in failure. ‘The colours were too 
keen, the distances too close, for their experienced eyes not to 
read a coming change. 

Dick himself might have noted them had his mind been freer 
from the inopportune impressions of the preceding day. His 
steps were haunted by vivid pictures of the shepherd’s hut, robbed 
of the hopes which had seemed so near fulfilment; and when, 
having crossed a beck, climbed a turf hillock, and dropped into 
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the hollow beyond, he went back to the crest to look at some 
point which had casually struck his fancy, and saw at a short 
distance below, among scattered gorse bushes, a dog running . 
which looked to him exactly like Lass, he laughed aloud at the 
persistency with which his thoughts clung to the subject. The 
dog was immediately lost to view among the sere leaves of the 
bracken, no one belonging to her was in sight, and, as he argued, 
one collie so closely resembled another that his fancy was little 
short of prepcsterous. Slight obstacles which now began to 
present themselves, succeeded, moreover, in drawing away his 
attention, and once more he gave himself to the question of the 
ascent. 

Thus, after awhile, the prevailing passion again became 
dominant. He was walking easily along the zig-zag which 
led to a long ridge, behind which lay the heights and depths he 
wished to explore. The sombre tone of the great hills, the grey 
clouds urged forward by a relentless force, the soft tumult of the 
solitude, the meeting of earth and sky, were what he would 
have chosen if choice had rested with him. Not every one had a 
chance of seeing the savage aspect of the mountains, and he found 
something exhilarating in the stern gloom which gathered round 
him as he climbed. The swift change of colour also had its 
fascination. Hills which at one moment were but mere dots of 
dun-grey, the next took a purple splendour; sometimes, where 
light touched the distance, it blossomed under it into a sweet 
vapourous blue. The short turf was a dull and monotonous grey- 
green, but let one pallid streak of sunshine break the veiling 
clouds, and here was all that was needed to change it to tawny 
ochre, and to fling upon its slippery surface rich shadows from 
the jutting rocks. Carmichael’s eye wandered over it with thirsty 
joy, his spirits rising with the exhilaration of the air. 

As he went on, climbing now with quickened breath, the pretti- 
ness of nature dropped away, and the mighty mass of the moun- 
tain with its wreaths of mist loomed sullenly before him. Dick 
was aware that the weather added a certain risk to the ascent, but 
for the life of him he could not have turned back, for he was 
drawn on by what seemed like an irresistible attraction. More- 
over, with the turmoil of the clouds, there was constant change ; 
they rushed swiftly forward, hiding pike after pike from sight, 
only to be rent from their hold, and sent tattered and flying on 
their way, leaving the great flanks bare. He resolved, at any 
rate, to push on to the small gate in a low wall of stones which 
had been given to him as a land-mark. From this point, or near 
it, he would see into the mighty world on the other side. 
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By the time this was reached, one of the quick changes already 
spoken of had swept across the hills. The mists, whirled away, 
disclosed a magnificent outline of mountains, one massive summit 
lying darkly before him, ridged round by sharp razor-like preci- 
pitous edges, and at their feet a great tarn, gleaming like steel, 
except where blackened by the reflection of the mighty rocks. 

Dick uttered an exclamation, and no more thought of going 
back presented itself. The grey tones of the sky, the sombre 
markings of the mountains, the absolute solitude, heightened all 
the distinctive features of the place, and gave him a sense of 
having been admitted into some inner and hidden region of nature. 
Besides, the drifting clouds were dispersing, to leave broad spaces 
of white light in the sky, dazzling in their intensity, and almost 
startling in their contrasts. He turned at once to the left-hand 
Edge. 

Walking soon required a cool head and a sure foot, for the path 
was not only thread-like but rotten in places, and the stones 
broke away under his feet, rattling down to the water like a fire 
of musketry. But the change from light to shadow, the sudden 
revealing of distant pikes, and the gathering of mysterious glooms 
below the precipices, had a fascination which drew him on without 
a thought of danger—so strongly possessing him at last, that 
unstrapping a light knapsack which he carried across his shoulders, 
he pulled out his painting materials, and sitting down, set to work 
to seize something of the fleeting yet austere beauty. Before him 
the strange sharp ridge shot like an arrow down to the lake 
below ; behind, it fell with yet more awful abruptness into depths 
about which curled phantom vapours. So absorbed, however, did 
he grow in the breathless interest of his task, that he hardly 
flung a thought at the dangers of his position, and if, now and 
then, he glanced at the gathering thickness of cloud, it was but to 
admire its harmony with the savage grandeur of the scene. 
Fitful sounds swept down from the mountains, the steely gleam 
of the desolate tarn changed to a leaden hue, and the mists which 
floated above it quickly became more dense. How long Car- 
michael’s absorption would have prevented his noticing the 
menacing signs about him, it is impossible to say. It was 
suddenly broken in upon by the sharp bark of a dog. 

He twisted round to look behind him. 

On a ridge, at a distance of some few feet, stood a motionless 
figure, which he instantly recognised as that of the shepherd who 
went by the name of Black Bat. He stood there absolutely still, 
except for the quick heaving of his chest, his head slightly thrown 
back, and his burning eyes fixed upon the other man with the 
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same glance of concentrated hatred which had before startled 
Dick. There was something almost unearthly in this strange 
silent figure which, for any warning of its approach, might have 
sprung suddenly out of the mists forming its background—umists 
the danger of which Dick for the first time realized. Yet his 
prominent thought was one of admiration. The free strong lines 
of the man’s attitude, the dark colouring of his clothes, the sombre 
fury of his face, were as much in keeping with all about him as 
the turmoil of the clouds, or the black lake locked in the grasp of 
the upper world. The dog at his heels moved uneasily backwards 
and forwards on the narrow ridge; but though Dick leapt to his 
feet, the shepherd remained motionless, resting both hands on the 
top of a thick stick. Dick was the first to break the silence, in 
which he felt a strange oppression. 

“What has brought you here?” he demanded, eying the man 
with some irritation. 

“ Ah’ve come,” replied the other slowly, ‘ta hev a wurd wid yo 
—meh an’ t’ dog.” 

“A word?” repeated Carmichael. “A word with me? Well, 
you've chosen a queer place, my man; however, speak away, and 
look sharp, for, with this storm coming up, I shall get back as fast 
as I can.” 

As he spoke he was rapidly stowing his sketch and colours in 
his knapsack, keeping at the same time an eye upon the immovable 
figure, for the man’s face was charged with threat. He was, 
nevertheless, unprepared for the next words, spoken with the same 
slow drawl— 

“Yo'll nivver get back.” 

“Why not?” asked Carmichael, still facing him. ‘ What’s to 
prevent it?” 

“Ah will”—slowly. The next instant he had moved a step 
nearer the other man, his whole frame shaking, his face convulsed 
with passion. “Ye black-herted villain, Ah swooar yisterday 
Ah’d be rivinged on ye, bit Ah didna think ’twud come sa seun! 
Ah tell ye t’ yan ov us will nivver gae fra here a leevin’ mon, an’ 
Ah dunnet think t’ yan that bides ’ll be meh.” 

Dick Carmichael flung an anxious glance round. He was no 
coward, but if there were to be a struggle, it was impossible not 
to feel that the very nature of the place must give it a deadly 
character. The ragged uneven, razor-like edge required wariest 
walking ; one false step was sufficient to hurl down the steep into 
the dark tarn below, and a wrestle could mean nothing but death 
—death, no doubt, to both. He had not the stimulus of anger to 
send the blood boiling through his veins; he regarded Black Bat 
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as @ madman, and when he looked round it was with a despairing 
hope of seeing some means of escape. If he had stood a little 
higher he might have clung to the ridge itself, but the shepherd 
stood between him and even this slender hope. 

“Do you want to murder me?” he said hoarsely. 

“ Ah want ta fight ye!” the other replied between his teeth. 

“You must be mad!” exclaimed Dick, with quick appeal. “I 
should have been glad if your dog had got the prize, and I owe 
you no grudge; but I'll fight you as much as you like in a fair 
field—not here. Can’t you see, man, that it would be death to 
both of us?” 

“Sa be it.” 

“ And you’ve a stick, and fall upon an unarmed man! I call 
that murder!” 

For a second Black Bat hesitated, the next with one turn of his 
wrist he flung his stick down the terrible slope. It bounded 
swiftly from point to point till, a mere speck, it plunged into the 
tarn below. The eyes of both men followed its course, and when 
it had vanished the shepherd looked again into Carmichael’s face. 
His voice had regained its slow drawl. 

“Nay, neah murder. Ah teks me chance wid yo. Noo when 
Ah com’t behind Ah could have sent thee spinnin’ wid yan stroke 
if Ah’d willed it, bit Ah bid ye stan’ oop like a mon an’ fight fur 
yer life.” 

There was something even more appalling in this steady 
relentless statement than in the fury which he had suddenly con- 
trolled. For a moment Carmichael was silent, and in that moment 
he again became keenly conscious of every sight and sound about 
him, noticed a deep rift in the naked rock—the seams which lost 
themselves in its depth—the gathering grey sweep of cloud ; heard 
the turbulent rush of wind round the mountain flanks, the cry of 
a great bird,and one ominous thunder-crack driving through duller 
sounds, and reverberating in the gorges. Here, then—here in this 
strange and terrible place he was to die. At the thought rage 
seized him. Come what might, he would make a stand. 

“If you're fool enough to force me to it, I'll fight fast enough ; 
but with all your fine talk of taking your chance, you’ve contrived 
to get the upper hand already. Is that your fair play?” he asked 
tauntingly. 

Again the fire in the other’s eyes flashed ominously ; he made a 
half-forward movement, checked himself, and drew sullenly back. 

“Come oop,” he said briefly. 

Carmichael sprang upon the ridge, higher, though yet more 
insecure than that on which he had been standing, and faced his 
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enemy. Behind him lay the mountain height, the knife-like edge 
rose up some two or three feet, sharp and thin, to his right, while 
the outer slope fell precipitously into mists, which boiled up from 
chasms beneath. Behind the tall muscular figure of the shepherd, 
the dog moved restlessly in the narrow space, now and then 
thrusting her nose against his clenched hand. Once he turned 
impatiently upon her. ‘ Nay, Lass, thoo disna knaw,” he said with 
sharpness. 

Dick’s blood was in a giddy whirl; a struggle—anything— 
would be better than to fall helplessly down those terrible rocks ! 
He pulled the knapsack from his shoulders, dragged off his coat, 
and set his teeth for the desperate wrestling match, which meant 
death; and, following his example, the shepherd, with wild 
triumph in his eyes, opened his own coat, and flung back his left 
arm. As he did so, Carmichael sprang forward. 

“The dog!” he cried. “Stop!” 

He was too late. Lass at that moment, trying to attract more 
attention, had leaped on the extreme edge, and the backward 
sweep of her master’s arm, striking her full on the chest, smote 
her from her insecure footing, and sent her whirling down the 
steep slope. One short sharp yelp, and all was silent. Black 
Bat clutching the stony ridge, leaned over with staring eyes, and 
a face ghastly in its horror. Carmichael, forgetful of his own 
danger, pressed forward with him, and tried to pierce the coiling 
mists below. In vain. 

“Come away, Bat,” he said at last in a low voice, “come away. 
The poor beast! I'd give a good deal if we could do anything for 
her, but e 

At the sound of his voice the shepherd turned upon him the 
burning eyes which seemed to have already shrunk into great 
hollow depths. He drew himself back, and pointing along the way 
by which Dick had already passed, uttered but one stern word— 

“Go!” 

“Come with me,” Dick was beginning, when the other 
interrupted him. 

“Go!” he repeated, “ afoar t’ deevil in meh gits t’ ooper hand 
yance an’ fur niver. Yo didna see ’t, bit aw t’ time ye stood 
theear, Lass ”—his voice shook—“ was beggin’ and prayin’ meh ta 
spare ye. She hev give her life fur yooars, an’ Ah bid ye gae, for 
Ah dunnet knaw that Ah can kep me hands aff yooar throat mooch 
langer. Ah dunnet knaw that Ah cud haud aff noo, bit that Ah’ve 
somethin’ to do.” 

Looking at him, Carmichael saw that Black Bat spoke truly. 
The man was rigid with the tension of unusual self-control ; his 
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lips had closed tightly, his hands were clenched, his veins starting ; 
he was as one petrified into the rock on which he stood. But there 
was something terrible and impossible in the strain upon himself, 
it could not last, and at any moment an overpowering impulse 


might set the tempest of passion free. Without another word 
Dick passed him by. 
* a 


* * * * * 


Dick Carmichael did not reach his little inn until late that 
evening, and the most experienced of the dalesmen, when they 
learnt that the storm had overtaken him on the Edge, wondered 
openly that he should ever have got back at all. To his other 
adventures he only alluded briefly, though they were much in his 
mind. He never forgot his last glimpse of the shepherd, through 
the cloud, which in another minute had blotted it out; his figure 
was still motionless and rigid, but his head had drooped forward, 
and the forlorn misery of the attitude struck the other man with 
sharp pity. He turned to go back, but in an instant, the mists 
had shrouded Bat, and a rush of shrieking wind almost swept 
Dick from his feet. How, indeed, blinded by rain and vapours 
and battered by the storm, he succeeded in making his way along 
the perilous path, he never knew; and the dalesmen had better 
reasons for wonder than they guessed, for he said little. He 
admitted, however, that he had met Black Bat on the mountain, 
and described the death of the dog, without entering into details. 
That the shepherd should have travelled so far from home was in 
itself a surprising thing, but the fame of Lass had spread, and the 
accident stirred the hearers to quick sympathy. 

“Laal Fred was joost fu’ ov her t’ tudder day; she’s t? only yan 
Bat cares for, an’ Ah’m thinkin’ wedder he’s no’ gaen down after 
t’ pooar beast,” said a grey-haired man tentatively. 

“He'll no’ be sooch a dunder-head!” exclaimed another. 

Carmichael listened anxiously, for the same thought had been 
gnawing at his heart, and when messengers sent to the old 
woman’s hut brought back word that the shepherd had not 
returned, and that the girl was wandering about like a ghost, he 
set to work immediately to organise search parties. It was not 
until many ihad gone up and come back, that they found him. 
Evidently he had made the attempt to reach Lass, from some wild 
hope that she might yet be living, and had fallen headlong on a 
rocky ledge. Death must have been instantaneous, and, strangely 


enough, had taken him to the very place he sought, for Lass lay 
only a few feet below. 
She lies at his feet still. 


Frances Mary Pearp, 





A Recent Literary Discovery. 


Just now, when the lost treasures of literary antiquity are 
being unearthed on every side, when mislaid gospels are found 
in odd corners; when a Greek archeologist has with his 
shovel not very long ago brought to light a hymn to Apollo, so 
perfectly finished by its original author, some twenty odd cen- 
turies since, as well as in such good preservation that it has been 
identified by an expert as being in “a minor key,” “ with five 
crotchets to the bar,” and that a Parisian composer has been able 
to reconstruct the melody, we may hear any day of the discovery 
of the lost decades of Livy, or of the excavation from beneath 
Italian soil of a new book of Horatian odes. We are not as 
yet able to announce any trowvaille like this, but we are in a 
position to submit to our readers the text of some recently dis- 
covered Latin lines, whose unknown author evidently must have 
had a prophetic insight into the principles of the modern Home 
Rule legislation that, with its supplementary proposals anent 
Scotch and Irish committees, evidently foreseen also by the 
classical versifier, our new Premier has inherited from his pre- 
decessor. ‘To save our readers the trouble of referring to the 
Latin dictionaries, put away since their schooldays, we have 
ventured to accompany the original elegiacs of the Latin bard 
with a free paraphrase in English rhymes. 


Ecce procax aures genius contundit Iernes; 
Multa loquens de se tristitiisque suis; 

Celticus orator Thamesis qua prefluit oras 
Astra ferit strepitu qua patriumque mare 

Pandit aquas, verbis et fertur lege solutus, 
Garrulus en pre se fanda nefanda ferens, 
Horridus en Scotus Scotorum e more disertus 

In terre leges invehiturque deos 

Audin quo fremitu, quem Cambria parturit instet 
Improbus ille lepus raucisonisque minis 





A RECENT LITERARY DISCOVERY. 


Consesstis proprios Mona possidet insula; clavum * 
Concilium noscit Londiniumque suum ; 

Anglia clara fori mater genetrixque senatim 

Heu oratores deperiere tui (?) ; 

Num peregrina tuos gens opprimet Anglia natos (?) ; 
Anglice defensor te properare decet ; 

“Sere tamen venias sic Anglia mcesta precatur ;” 
Jamque fori et patrie O! Anglicef tutor adi. 


The genius of Erin, she prattles 
At a rate that is deafening to hear; 
The “broth of a boy,” how he rattles 
From the shores of the Thames to Cape Clear! 
Dour Sandy, the Scot, in his Doric 
Of Kirks, hypothek, mumbles and rails, 
And hark to the coney historic— 
The roar of the rabbit of Wales. 
The Cits have their council in session, 
The Manx have their Chamber of Keys, 
Unchecked, the mellifluous progression 
Of indigenous “ gab” in all these. 
But England, of Parliaments mother, 
Of Pitt, Fox, and Canning the home, 
Thy sons shall these aliens smother 
With their brogue, beneath Westminster’s dome. 
Is thy cause alone without pleader ? 
Thy, champions alone, are they dumb? 
Hail! Home Rule for England, haste! leader 
Of English Home Rulers, now come. 


Tuomas Ray. 


* An inspired [prevision of the House of Keys; but it will be seen 
prosodiacal exigencies have caused our bard to employ the very rare 
genitive plural “ clavum,” instead of “ clavium.” 


+ For tutor so used, see ‘ Epodes,’ ii, 22. 








Gibraltar. 


GrpraLtar, a fortress, a colony and a prison, is a bright and 
beautiful jewel of our beloved Queen and Empress of India. 

A gem on the bosom of the Atlantic and Mediterranean Seas, it 
stands deservedly high in importance to Great Britain, especially 
as regards the military and civil element, our ocean commerce, 
and the Royal Navy. It is only twoanda half miles long, and con- 
siderably less than a mile wide, but it is a first-class fortress, armed 
with heavy, long-ranging rifle cannon, virtually our Mediterranean 
quadrilateral, with Malta, Cyprus and Egypt, containing the 
important naval establishment and powerful garrison of several 
infantry regiments, companies of the Royal Engineers, and a 
large force of the Scientific arm of the Service—the Royal 
Artillery. It is, moreover, a good rendezvous for our fleet and 
mercantile marine, and a depdt for military stores, provisions, and 
all the necessary material, should war’s banners be unfurled. 

Gibraltar proper, virtually occupies a peninsula which guards 
the passage between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
It is a favourite military and naval station, wherein officers of 
both services can resign for the season their professional cares for 
lighter joys. Its works of defence, its bomb-proof batteries and 
lilliput fortresses heavily armed, more resemble the bulwarks of 
Nature than those by the hand of man. They are well grouped 
together, even if in a small area, because Gibraltar in no case 
exceeds three-quarters of a mile in breadth. The rock rises 
abruptly from the low sand peninsula-like isthmus to about 
1400 feet above the level of the sea. From its summit a view is 
obtained of unique sublimity. It can only be appreciated when 
seen, and therefore my readers will kindly excuse me if I fail to 
properly word-paint it. The mighty Mediterranean Sea stretches 
away in the background, alike shadowy and grand in scenic 
beauty, steamers and shipping ever traversing its waters. In 
another direction, the Atlantic Ocean and expanded waters of the 
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Bay of Biscay, washing the shores of Spain, are prominent 
features. 

Gibraltar was known to the Greeks and Romans as Calpe or 
Abyla. The strip of land near Ceuta was named Abyla. For 
many centuries they formed the renowned pillars of Hercules, the 
then limit of ocean enterprise and commerce. Its strategical 
value to England is of paramount importance, being really 
the key of the position along which the merchants of the world 
pass upon the seas upon their lawful occasions. If, unfortunately, 
this country were engaged in war, with France and Russia 
combined against her, we might find ourselves in “‘ queer street ” 
without Gibraltar. Of course the peninsula is much exposed to 
the destructive energies of the ocean waves. Sometimes the sea 
is calm and almost motionless, a picture of a vast plain of azure- 
like glass. At other times dark clouds chase each other over its 
surface, peals of thunder and forked lightning are heard and 
seen, and then the waves become lurid-like in their aspect and 
break with a roar on the peninsula. 

The ocean’s surfy, slow, deep mellow voice, full of awe and 
mystery, breaks night and day against the rocks, moaning, as it 
were, over the dead it holds in its bosom, for the sea is the largest 
of all cemeteries, and its slumberers sleep without monuments. 
In other graveyards distinction is shown between the grave of the 
peer and that of the peasant, but in the sea and ocean, closely 
encircling our precious possession, Gibraltar, the same waves roll 
over all, and the same requiem is by the minstrelsy of the ocean 
sung in their honour. The same storm beats, and the same sun 
shines over their remains, but their graves are unmarked. 

It is the general and popular belief that Gibraltar is an im- 
pregnable fortress, but grave doubts have arisen during the last 
twenty-five years as to whether “The Rock” is really the 
impenetrable quadrilateral it is generally supposed to be. All 
political parties of the State appear to be agreed that if 
there are any defects they should be rectified, hence the action 
of the Government in sending out the Duke of Cambridge to 
inspect and report upon the necessary requirements, the absolute 
necessary strength of the garrison, and other material and 
detailed matter. 

So long ago as 1858, Major-General Mitchell, Royal Artillery, 
the founder of the school of gunnery, Shoeburyness, and its first 
commandant, foresaw the value of rifle ordnance, and its possible 
effect upon isolated fortresses. We find on reference to the 
Report on Ordnance, presented to Parliament on the 25th of July, 
1862, he writes from Shoeburyness, under date 9th February, 1858: 
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“The very extraordinary power of range and precision of fire 
exhibited at Shoeburyness on the 26th and 27th ultimo, from a 
breech-loading gun of Mr. Armstrong’s invention, appears to me 
to afford a reasonable expectation that artillery will not only 
regain that influence in the field, of which to a certain extent the 
recent introduction of improved small-arms has deprived it, but 
that that influence would be most materially increased.” Major- 
General Mitchell was a member of the Select Committee, and 
addressed the letter in question to General Cator, the president, 
in order to bring the subject specially before the committee, and 
so endeavour to induce the committee to make a report. 

The case, therefore, as regards Gibraltar being impregnable 
seems, as it were, to be within the four corners of a narrow brief. 
Experiments at Shoeburyness have shown that an Armstrong 
shell can be thrown 9176 yards—about 5} miles. It is there- 
fore abundantly clear that if all the fleet were temporarily 
absent, either on some special mission or dispersed by a storm, 
hostile ironclads taking up a position within four miles of the 
eastward of Europa Point, might with impunity send shot 
and shell into the outlying parts of the fortress and cause 
much destruction of life and property. On the other hand, the 
governor of the fortress would not be idle, and the experiences of 
the late civil war in America have abundantly proved that the 
cannon in fortresses, if they strike a ship of war with their 
projectiles even at long range, may do considerable mischief ; while, 
on the other hand, many shot and shell may strike a fort and only 
do trifling damage. The Russian “ Wasp ” battery of the Crimea 
was a notable instance of this. Moreover, guns in forts are not 
subject to movement, and those in ships are, tending to prevent 
accuracy of aim. Fort Sumter was attacked on the 7th of April, 
1863, by seven ironclad monitors and one ironclad double-turreted 
vessel, and after an action which lasted two hours and twenty-five 
minutes, the ironclad fleet was compelled to retire; the turreted 
vessel, the Keokuk, sunk shortly after the engagement (near Morris 
Island) in consequence of the injuries she had received. The 
fort suffered very little. 

It is practically impossible to throw shot or shell over the high 
part of the Rock near Spain, and the cannon ensconced in the 
unique rock galleries, with their Royal Artillery gun detachments, 
would be absolutely safe. Even if the neutral ground between 
Gibraltar and Spain were occupied by a hostile foe, comparatively 
little damage would be the result. During the writer’s stay at 
Gibraltar it was considered desirable to try the experiment of 
firing upwards from the plain on the Spanish side into the 
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galleries, dummies being placed to represent the necessary gun 
detachments. A regiment several hundred strong were accordingly 
placed in position, and supplied with ball cartridges. The range, 
however, was unknown, and the fire being directed upwards, it was 
fully an hour before any of the dummies were hit, after the 
expenditure of much ammunition. In actual warfare, of course, 
the British rifle sharpshooters must have picked off their foes by 
firing downwards from the galleries. Bomb-proof barracks and 
hospitals are potent factors against the horrors of bombardment, 
and there is little doubt that there is ample room at Gibraltar for 
some amendment on this head. The Governor, who resides at the 
convent, is usually an officer of the Scientific Corps, namely, the 
Royal Artillery, or the Royal Engineers, and this is as it 
should be. 

The number of garrison guards is so great that two field 
officers are occupied most of the day and night in visiting and 
inspecting them. Military precision in reports of any unusual 
occurrence is also insisted upon. A few years ago a luckless 
tourist, late one evening, tumbled over the cliff, and fell over six 
hundred feet on to the rocks below, and was killed. The officer in 
charge of the guard close by, however, made no mention of the 
fact in his guard report next morning, but inserted in it the 
usual statement that nothing extraordinary had occurred. The 
fort major, however, required an explanation, and sent for the 
officer; but he was a shrewd Scotchman, and replied that he 
was of opinion there was nothing extraordinary in the fact 
that if a gentleman tumbled over six hundred feet he would be 
killed, but if on the other hand he had escaped scot free the 
incident would have been worthy of a special paragraph in the 
guard report. 

During the reign of that popular governor, General Sir Fenwick 
Williams of Kars, two officers of the garrison were captured by 
Spanish brigands, and as they appeared to be in danger of being 
deprived of their noses and a few of their fingers, unless a 
ransom was paid, the gallant old warrior promptly ordered the 
box wherein the treasure lay, otherwise the commissariat chest, to 
be opened, and caused the necessary payment to be made. He 
gently pressed on the Spanish Government the necessity of repay- 
ment, and there was no difficulty in the matter. Centralisation, 
however, was the order of the day, and some civilian in the War 
Office contrived to get a wigging sent to the gallant general for 
not having in the first instance consulted that august department. 
lf my memory serves me correctly, the Governor took no notice 
of it, realising the fact that it took him much less time to read 
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than the composition took the War Office civilian official. He 
mentioned to the writer the remarkable fact that before he 
entered the Royal Artillery he was eight and a half years a 
cadet, namely, six years at the Royal Military Academy, and two 
and a half years at home with his friends on half-a-crown a day, 
the pay of a cadet. We commend this fact to the notice of 
gentlemen who now receive their commissions as captains in 
about twelve years, and spend about two years at the Military 
Colleges, and do much growling at the slowness of promotion. 

The facility for obtaining, and the extreme cheapness of wine, 
heavily handicaps the military authorities as regards Mr. Thomas 
Atkins. He is not accustomed to the wine—at other stations 
he gets beer or porter—and finding it cheap, he often drinks too 
much, and in consequence makes acquaintance with a place 
facetiously known as “The House that Jack Built,’ “The Dark 
Cells,” ete. 

The far-famed gardens of the Alameda are a fair substitute for 
the English country walks and London parks, wherein our 
gallant defenders frequently disport themselves in attendance on 
Muriel Jane or Ethel Anne and the “pram” children. It is 
perhaps beside the question that the children frequently ex- 
perience the doubtful benefit of Kingsley’s “ North Easter,” which 
carries in its train, coughs, cold, etc., but at Gibraltar the south 
wind is more frequent. Driving through the town up to the 
signal-station affords a series of enchanting views, interspersed 
with old Moorish remains. There are many gems of landscape, 
but Alpine grandeur and prairie continuity are absent. The 
wind, usually laden with salt spray, blows upon you even near the 
signal-station, but when once you have arrived there you find 
most interesting and enchanting scenery. The climate is some- 
what enervating, but delicious beyond description is the perfume 
emitted from the blossom of the fruit-bearing tree, especially on 
a calm evening after some rainfall. Then the sun shines. out in 
subdued brightness and splendour, gilding the Rock and its 
numerous batteries and guns with its fading beams. Sometimes 
the perfume is so powerful that one is almost tempted to fancy 
the realisation of those fairy lands of ancient fable where 
gorgeous palaces, inhabited by rich and happy princes, were 
fanned each livelong day by balmy breezes heavily laden with 
odorous incense. It is a comfort to know that if even Spain, 
Russia, and France were combined against it, and even if the 
enemy should successfully bombard certain portions of the Rock 
and the town (which doubtless the inhabitants would not like), 
his powers of complete destruction would be curtailed by the 
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red-lipped cannon, especially by those mounted in the natural 
caves. 

A large floating dock in Gibraltar like the self-paying one at 
Bermuda would be a great acquisition to the Naval establishment, 
which is at present somewhat inadequate, and finds difficulty in 
keeping pace with modern requirements. It would seem a 
remnant of barbarism if Gibraltar were left in any degree less 
than impregnable, and we feel sure that whatever may be 
necessary in consequence of his Royal Highness’s report, will be 
forthcoming. It is well known that the House of Commons is 
never stingy except when it suspects a job. Ill-natured people, 
however, say that the War Office is usually stingy except when 
it creates one. As, however, Lord Randolph Churchill, in a 
speech delivered at Wolverhampton, is reported to have told his 
constituents “that the clerks at tenpence an hour do all the 
real work at the War Office,” the public ought to make great 
allowances for any shortcomings on the part of that department. 

The Spanish lotteries sadly foster the spirit of gambling among 
the officers and soldiers. The tickets are largely sold in the 
garrison, but the lotteries are genuine, and if you do draw a 
prize, you are absolutely certain of receiving its full value. 
Communication with England is now so frequent that the 
officers’ messes get their newspapers almost daily, though of 
course four or five days after date. No doubt in the event of 
war, floating batteries and torpedoes would play an important part 
in the defence, as wood and chain booms. 

The rock fever is unpleasant and weakening, and an attack of 
it usually necessitates some sick-leave, as complete change of air 
is generally considered absolutely necessary. 

Gibraltar has been the theatre of many sieges. The first 
appears to have taken place in 1309, when Alonzo Perez de 
Guzman took possession of it for Ferdinand IV. of Spain. The 
real value of the Rock was evidently discovered and appreciated 
by the Moors in the eighth century, when they erected a fortress 
upon it. In 1315 there was a second siege, but the invaders were 
beaten off; however, in 1333 Vasco Perez lost Gibraltar. A 
fourth siege to get it back took place in vain in 1344, and in 1349 
there was a fifth siege. The sixth resulted in Gibraltar being 
transferred from the hands of the King of Morocco to those 
of Yussef III. of Grenada. The seventh siege by the Spanish 
Count Niebla Enrico de Guzman was disastrous to the besiegers. 
In 1462 an eighth siege brought Gibraltar once more under 
Christian rule. By a ninth siege the Duke of Medina Sidonia 
contrived to get himself, son and heir, created perpetual governors 
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of the Rock. In 1501 the fortress was formally incorporated 
with the domains of the Crown of Spain, and there was a tenth 
siege in 1506 by the Duke Don Juan trying to recover possession. 

The pirates of Algiers made a furious attack on the Rock in 
1540, the object being to recover it for Mahomet, but the besiegers 
were repulsed after a bitter conflict, and immediate steps were 
taken to strengthen the works of nature by those of art, so 
that the Rock eventually became a model first-class fortress. 
During the war of the Spanish succession, the combined 
Dutch and English fleets under Sir George Rook captured 
the fortress. In 1704 Spain closely invested Gibraltar both by 
sea and land, but after a bitter six months’ siege the invaders 
retired. The apes of Barbary still find protection under the 
British flag, and are often seen from the signal-station. 

The galleries on the north and north-west fronts are unique, 
and so wide that an ordinary carriage can pass through them. 
They have been hewn out of the solid rock by the Royal Engineers. 
A good sea wall extends round the western base of Gibraltar, and 
a number of old obsolete cannon have, within the last twenty 
years, been gradually removed, and replaced by those of more 
modern calibre. The rifle ordnance manufactured by the world- 
renowned firm of Lord Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., are largely 
sprinkled through the defences. Ifa tourist wishes to sketch, he 
must obtain special permission to do so, for the Governor is like 
the S. 8. for War as regards Queen’s Warrants, and is imperium 
in imperio. He can subject all the civil population to various 
stringent rules, and if his orders are disobeyed, the offender has 
to look forward to a dissolving view of himself from Gibraltar. 

White poplar, the pepper tree, ilex, pine, are among the 
principal trees, and the Rock is a floral garden in the months of 
January and February. Partridges and woodcocks, rabbits and 
pigeons, afford some sport, and the Barbary apes are sure to be 
seen at times about the higher and eastern parts of the Rock, but 
they are not allowed to be molested. The convict establishment 
was abolished in 1878, the convicts being very troublesome, and 
the establishment very expensive. Most of the population are 
Roman Catholics, and as the fort has been free since 1705, there 
is said to be a good deal of smuggling among the population, now 
about 20,000; among them being a fair sprinkling of tag-rag 
and bobtail residents in the shape of low class Spaniards, 
Portuguese and Italians. The annual cost of the military 
establishment is about £350,000. Asa port of call an enormous 
trade appears to be done in the Bay. There is a good naval 
hospital, built in 1771, fitted, as the house agents say, with 
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all conveniences, and if we remember rightly, containing stables 
for the Horse Marines. 

The streets and lanes generally are narrow, and the incon- 
gruous mixture of houses of all sorts and kinds of architecture is 
very remarkable. 

A naval ball on board one of the ships occasionally takes place 
and adds to the delight of the fortress. A bountiful supply of 
oranges is much appreciated by soldiers and the residents, The 
signal-station is continually at work, signalling the in-coming and 
out-going steamers, which sweep round the rugged breakwater with 
its strangely patterned yellow lighthouse into the bay, generally 
letting go an anchor, while the passengers with boat-loads of 
baggage and parcels are discharged. 

The final sieges of Gibraltar in 1781 and 1782 are memorable 
instances of what the British Army can do when commanded by 
men of high character and calibre. 

The attacking army amounted to 40,000 men. The Duke of 
Crillon commanded 12,000 of the best troops of France. One 
thousand pieces of artillery were brought to bear against the 
fortress, besides which there were forty-seven sail of the line, all 
three-deckers, ten great floating batteries, esteemed invincible,‘ 
carrying 212 guns, innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb-ketches, 
cutters, and gun and mortar-boats, while small craft for disembark- 
ing the forces covered the bay. For weeks together 6000 shells were 
daily thrown into the town, and on a single occasion 8000 barrels 
of gunpowder were expended by the enemy. Yet in one night 
their floating batteries were destroyed with red-hot balls, and 
their whole line of works annihilated by a sortie from the 
garrison commanded by General Elliott, November 27, 1781. 
The enemy’s loss in munitions of war, on this night alone, was 
estimated at upwards of £2,000,000 sterling. But their grand 
defeat by a garrison of only 7000 British occurred September 
13, 1782. 

Young ladies whose motto is, “ Ah, quej’aime les militaires!” find 
responsive echoes all over Gibraltar; indeed, the Rock has been 
likened to a red ant-hill. Traversing the barrack-like town, you 
meet red-coated guards and sentries in white tunics, artillerymen 
in some other uniform, squads of men returning from rifle 
practice at the neutral ground, and numerous officers and Tommy 
Atkinses, posing as military gentlemen, taking their pleasure. 
No doubt, the narrow limits of the Rock are influenced by the 
colour of the coat. The oriental origin of the houses is self- 
evident. There are plenty of flat-roofed edifices, overhanging 
foliage, rugged white wall, and cell-like window, but there is a 
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counterbalancing element in the shape of street names—Victoria 
Terrace or Nelson Place, for instance. Incongruous elements 
abound amongst the shops, with their curious advertisements of 
retailing Bass’s Pale Ale, gingerbeer or lemonade. Jack Tars in 
white, on leave from their ships, are sprinkled among the street 
passengers. There is a fine racecourse on the isthmus, and 
a wonderful garrison library, with all sorts and conditions of 
excellent books. 

The peninsula of Spain, the Queen of Spain’s chair, and the 
far-distant mountains of Ronda are visible, and it is a glorious 
sight in fine weather to witness the setting sun sinking, as it 
were, in the broad Atlantic, in a bath of golden dying light. 

The Calpe Hunt has usually many patrons among the ladies 
and gentlemen of the garrison, and rides in Spain are among the 
attractions. An agreeable one day’s excursion into Africa can often 
be taken, and it is pleasant to take a five or six hours’ run up 
the Mediterranean, in the English steamer which usually leaves 
weekly for Malaga. There is frequent communication with 
Cadiz, Seville and Grenada, at which latter place are the 
marvellous Alhambra buildings. But it is time to say adieu to 
the majestic Calpe. 

I was there in 1873, but it seems like yesterday that the black 
smoke curled from the funnel of the troopship, and the screw 
lashed the water into foam as we went on our way. Very soon 
the windows of the houses became indistinct, and the trees of the 
Alameda blended with the Rock; but away we went, and finally 
Gibraltar seemed contracted into one dimension, which gradually 
faded from our sight. 

Gibraltar seems likely to soon be brought prominently before 
the public, inasmuch as a very influential deputation on the subject 
of its national importance, and the necessity of keeping pace with 
the times, has waited on Lord Rosebery, K.G. (this summer), 
and has been permitted to express its views, to which the Premier 
promised consideration. 


E. Mircuett, 


Colonel, late Royal Engineers. 
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Sudian Summer. 


Now brutal winds have ceased to rage 
Amid the autumn bowers, 
And icy brooks and sodden fields 
Are graves of vanished flowers. 
O’er sedgy rill and dreamy glen 
A mystic presence broods, 
And vague and unimagined sounds 
Invade the solitudes. 


The clouds that dot the heavenly meads 
Like spectres flee away, 

And fish, within the sluggish tarns, 
Might now be heard at play. 

No butterfly is on the wing, 
No crickets sing or leap, 

And in the weird and tender light 
The languid valleys sleep. 


Before the blaze the farmer basks, 
From harvest toil set free ; 

And in the wood the squirrel peeps 
From out the hollow tree. 

While one complains of scanty -yield, 
With all his barns aglut, 

The other, in his mossy lodge, 
Contented, cracks a nut. 
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INDIAN SUMMEL. 


Low-whistling quails still haunt the field, 
Where late the waving grain 

Upreared its myriad golden spears— 
The glory of the piain. 

Along the roofless woodland aisles 
The robin faintly calls; 

And monkish rabbits leap and stare 
At every leaf that falls. 


Now forests gleam through amber mists, 
Like pilgrims gray and old; 

And cliffs and barren hills are changed 
To temples roofed with gold. 

Each morn doth seem a sibyl’s dream, 
And when the days expire, 

The west is filled with phantom ships, 
That sail on seas of fire. 


But soon the ruffian winds will take 
The cedars by the throat ; 

And rain, and hail, and deadly frost 
O’er field and forest gloat ; 

And fog, and damp, and glittering ice, 
All things in ruin merge, 

And crows croak out on blasted pines 
A universal dirge ! 


Avaustus WATTeEns. 
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A Modern Hero. 


“ Carter IX, 


Bernarp and Margaret had arranged to take a walk together in 
the evening of the next day, and they must have wandered quite 
three miles away from home, following the bends of the river, 
when they found themselves in the meadow upon one side of the 
stream, while opposite to them, upon the other, appeared a coarse, 
red-faced yokel, a man who was a small farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, and owned his own land, well known for being something of 
a bully and something of a blackguard. It was unfortunately 
upon one of his fields that Bernard Stonor and Margaret Alington 
were now trespassing. The man’s face had become purple with 
rage, and his small, black, bloodshot eyes jumped about in his 
head like animated beads. He did not wait for an introduction, 
but shouted out to them— 

“You clear out o’ that, win yer,” and then muttered in a 
threatening voice, “and in pretty quick time, too, or I'll hurry 
yer, dom your eyes!” 

“Are we on this fellow’s land?” Bernard asked Margaret. 
“ What a beastly nuisance!” 

To the farmer he lifted his hat politely, a hint at the possible 
improvement in his mode of address, and said with good-humoured 
civility— 

“My good fellow, I am extremely sorry I am trespassing upon 
your property. We will certainly go at once.” 

But his civility had the effect that oil has upon fire. The 
ogre to whom it was addressed sputtered and threw out more 
sparks. 

“Tam none of your good fellows,” he shouted. “Good fellow 
yourself!” 

Bernard walked on without taking any notice, beyond saying 
to Margaret, “ The fellow, I suppose, must be half drunk!” But 
his calmness vanished when, in another moment, a volley of 
coarse innuendo was poured from the creature’s lips, beginning 
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with some phrase about “good fellows having good missuses.” 
The blood rushed to Bernard’s head, blinding him for a moment ; 
then he turned upon the man, his face literally white with anger, 
his eyes glaring like those of a brute ready to spring upon his 
prey. 

“ Silence,” he shouted, “ till the lady is out of the way! Wait 
where you are, and I'll speak to you by-and-by.” 

Within his own he drew Margaret’s trembling arm; she felt as 
if she were leaning on an arm of bronze. He helped her along, 
silent with rage; whilst as for her, her knees shook under her. 
Upon the opposite bank the man still kept pace with them, con- 
tinuing to emit mutterings which evidently were inspired by beer. 
When Bernard had brought her to the belt of trees that skirted 
her own grounds, he dropped his arm, slipping, as he did so, her 
hand within his own. 

“Now I must say good-bye,” he said. “ Will you run in? I will 
wait here till I see you on the terrace steps, till you are in the 
house and the door shut behind you. You will be quite safe. I 
can watch you all the way quite well.” 

Margaret was sick and faint, the effect of her nervousness. His 
manner was so quietly determined, she felt she had nothing to do 
but to obey him; but an unconscious, unformulated desire kept 
her hesitating at his side. She waited in silence; he looked 
inquiringly at her. His eyes held an expression of tender con- 
sideration. Then he seemed to guess something of her feelings ; 
for he smiled reassuringly, as he might have done to a creature 
more fragile, more sensitive than himself. He lifted his hand 
and pointed towards something that made a blueness perceptible 
through the trees. 

“What is that ?” he asked, still pointing and smiling. 

“The boathouse,” said Margaret, surprised. 

“Well, look here,” he went on—“ you have never taken me 
out in the boat yet. Will you take me to-morrow, if I come in 
the afternoon ?” 

His words gave her immediate relief. She knew now 
what she had feared—that something would prevent him coming 
again, and she also knew what she wanted—the certainty of his 
coming. 

“Don’t forget,” she said. ‘“ Please don’t forget.” 

Now that she heard the sound of her own voice she knew 
how much she was shaken. She felt that the tears were upon 
the point of bursting from her eyes and raining down her 
cheeks. Once started, how should she stop them? The vision 
gave her feet wings. In a few minutes she had reached the 
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terrace steps, and in another moment was hidden within her 
own door. 

Bernard stood patiently watching her in. Then he turned 
back in the direction from which he came, crossing to the opposite 
side of the stream by a plank bridge that led into the wood. 


CHAPTER X, 


Twenty-Four hours later and Bernard crossed the bridge and 
came and stood by the boathouse, at her side. 

“Tt doesn’t look as if you used it very much,” he said, 
looking in. 

“No, I haven’t,” she answered. “Iam too lazy torow. The 
sculls are so heavy. I used to go out in an old canoe we had, 
but it’s broken now. It was sent to the bottom with a stone 
round its neck. It was Beaumont who put it out of its misery. 
He said it was done for; but I felt as if he had drowned it just 
because I liked it.” 

Bernard stooped and with some difficulty crept under the eaves 
of the boathouse, and into the boat. He baled out some water 
and dead leaves that were in the bottom of it, and then, arranging 
the planks, he looked out again at Margaret. 

“ Will you get in here,” he asked, “or shall I bring it round to 
you?” 

Her answer was to stoop also under the eaves, holding out her 
hand. He took it and held it firmly, helping her in. When 
she was comfortably settled, and they had got clear of the boat- 
house— 

“What a delicious old place this is!” he exclaimed. “ ‘This 
wide stretch of water is simply ripping.” 

Margaret made no reply. She did not seem to hear him. 
Leaning back against the seat, one hand dragging idly in the 
water, upon which her eyes were fixed, the rhythm of the long 
smooth stroke of his oar seemed to plunge her into a reflective 
mood. Suddenly she looked up; the transparent depths of her 
dark eyes startled Bernard, who had been quietly enjoying the 
soft curve her eyelashes made upon her cheek beneath their 
ivory lids. 

“ Did you kill him ?” she asked abruptly. 

“ Kill whom?” said Bernard aghast. 

“That horrid man ”—she shuddered; and then two scarlet 


poppies showing on the white field of her cheek—‘‘ you must 
know,” she said. 
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“Yes, I know. I didn’t kill him. Good heavens! what an 
idea! But he fully deserved it, the brute!” 

“What did you do to him?” she asked, tenacious of her 
point. 

“Thrashed him,” answered Bernard, laconically. ‘ You see,” 
he went on in a few moments, as Margaret made no answer, 
“T had plenty of time to think it over. I don’t think it’s 
right to take the law into your own hands in hot blood, but 
on consideration I saw it was the only thing to do. It wasn’t 
as if he was a little fellow, either,” he continued anxiously, 
her silence making him think he still needed in her eyes to 
excuse himself. “He was a great hulking scoundrel, three 
times as heavy as I am; he got no more than he deserved, not 
a stiver.” 

Margaret looked up at him, at the bold eyes, the firmly closed 
lips, the broad shoulders, and the strong young arms that were 
sweeping the boat along so lightly. Upon one of his brown, 
shapely hands was visible a great gash. She looked quickly 
away again; a sob rose in her throat and choked her. Bernard 
stopped rowing, he pulled the oars into the boat, and folded his 
arms (his eyes were fixed upon her with an expression of intense 
reproach), 

“ Margaret,” he said, without noticing that he called her by her 
name—“ Margaret, you're sorry for him.” 

As he brought this tremendous accusation against her, she 
once more looked at him, like a flower that is suddenly 
shaken by the breeze, with the tears standing in her eyes, and 
trickling down her cheeks like dew. Indignation gave her a 
voice. 

“Tam not,” she said. “I hate him!” Then turning her head 
away so that it was all he could do to hear her, “It was your 
hand,” she said brokenly. 

Bernard was immensely relieved. His expression of reproach 
melted into one of consideration for her. 

“ Don’t waste your pity on that,” he said. “I’m only sorry 
you have seen it. It was the brute’s thick head. You must cure 
it for me. I'll be bound Nannie has got some sticky stuff that 
will do to put on it.” 

He took the oars again, and swept the boat once more evenly 
through the waters. But his stroke was longer and slower, and 
his eyes, now that the signs of her emotion were over, rested 
upon Margaret. He was taking in and registering his impressions 
of her; and as Bernard was never a person to keep at any time his 
impressions to himself, he did not do so now—now that the 
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moment was propitious, having provided him with so sympathetic 
a companion. He began abruptly. 

“T don’t believe you’re quite an ordinary flesh-and-blood 
woman. I believe you are a fairy, or a white witch.” 

“What does white witch mean ?” she asked. 

“ A harmless one, or rather an innocent one, that doesn’t mean 
any harm, but often does it.” 

“Why am I like a witch?” 

“ Because,” he said, his words keeping time with his oars, and 
his voice taking an inward tone that was unusual to it, ‘ because 
you look like one, as you sit there with your spirit eyes and 
your laughing mouth—the eyes that would make me do things 
that your lips would laugh at me for doing.” 

“You make me out a deceitful ‘sort of creature, like Vivien. 
I’m not a bit like that!” 

But he went on with his impressions, regardless of her inter- 
ruptions. 

“And then you are so white and willowy, so ethereal, so 
alluring, so absolutely different from any woman I have ever seen 
in my life, from the women I have seen every day of it. Good 
heavens! how different!” A sudden passionate irritation made 
him send the boat chopping through the water. 

“Tell me about the other women,” she said softly. “I like 
hearing about other women.” 

But some comparison had been going on in his own mind that 
ended up in an unspoken phrase, something like this: “ What 
amuses them would kill a fanciful, delicate child like this.” To 
her he answered, expressing the same thought in different 
words—— 

“Oh, what other women? I can’t talk to you about other 
women, they’re such brutes!” But her request woke up in his 
mind an idea that had been vaguely lying there idle. “You say 
you never see any one here,” he said suddenly. ‘ Now, why don’t 
you? The Clevelands, for instance—they are not half bad people. 
Lady Cleveland, now—I think you would like her.” 

“ Perhaps—lI don’t know,” said Margaret absently. 

“They will be back here soon,” he went on. “Do let me ask 
her to come and see you.” 

“Oh, no, thank you!” she exclaimed, now quite roused. “ Pray 
don’t think of it.” 

“ But why not?” asked Bernard, mystified. 

“Well, you know,” she explained, “ Nannie tells me my grand- 
father never called upon the Clevelands. They were new people 
then, very rich and very vulgar. He never thought of knowing 
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them, and of course my father didn’t, and Robin doesn’t,” she 
added. 

* But Robin would fast enough, if he were here,” said Bernard, 
rather nettled at her preferring a family tradition before his own 
opinion. 

“Perhaps,” she said. “At any rate, I will wait till he comes. 
Why do you like them so much?” she asked suddenly. 

“Why, they do you better than anybody, and you meet every- 
body there.” 

“ Ah, then, they bribe you to know them. I will not accept 
bribes ; and if I am to know vulgar people, I will choose to know 
poor ones, not rich ; I should like them better.” 

“Yes,” Bernard somewhat unfairly retorted. ‘You don’t like 
the rich ones because they can afford to laugh at you when you 
call them vulgar. The laugh is certainly on their side.” 

“They're welcome to it. I don’t want to laugh, I want to be 
very serious in not knowing people of that sort,” said Margaret. 
“You see,” she added with a smile, at once humorous and coaxing, 
“JT am very exclusive. I won’t know anybody but you, and me, 
and Nannie. Iam not sure I would know Beaumont even, if I 
were not obliged, in order to keep up appearances.” 

Bernard laughed. 

“ Well, I’m rather disappointed.” 

“ But what should I do,” she said, pleading with him to agree 
with her, “among such smart people? I’m only a wild girl, 
untamed either by a maid or a dressmaker.” 

Bernard answered her with decision. 

“The girls who are mechanically contrived by their maids and 
their dressmakers would do all they know to copy you, that I can 
promise you. That is not the reason; the reason is, that you are 
the most conceited little monster ! ” 

She answered him with a certain sadness. 

“Perhaps Iam. I don’t know. It is Nannie’s fault Iam so 
smothered in family pride. Quite an obsolete possession, from 
what you say, but it’s all I have got.” 

“T confess it seems to me a stupid prejudice,” said Bernard. 
“ But it is by no means all you have got. Besides that, you have 
brains and beauty enough to set up a dozen poor girls—to say 
nothing of heiresses !” é 

“Ah! you flatter me horribly,” said Margaret. “ But at least 
now you have fathomed my obstinate prejudices, aren’t you 
flattered that I will know you?” 

Bernard looked at her with an extraordinary air of meaning 
precisely what he said. 
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“T don’t know that I am flattered,” he replied. “ But if you 
wouldn’t, I should go and shoot myself.” 

Margaret noted his fierce eyes. 

“ You are too polite!” she said, laughing. 


Cuarter XI, 


MarGaret was chained to her room, not by any serious illness, 
about which there is always something tragic or touching, but 
by the unromantic and contemptible misfortune of a gnat-bite. 
The creatures were very poisonous upon the river, and had caused 
one side of her face to be by no means a good match for the other. 
Nannie therefore imprisoned her in her room, and applied fomen- 
tations of vinegar and water. The smell of vinegar made Margaret 
feel sick, but revolt was useless. As she lay on her bed she could 
see 'the swallows fly across the cloudless blue of the sky, and 
through the open window came to her the hum of the bees in the 
lime trees. She pictured Bernard wandering about looking for 
her. He would wonder whether she stayed away to tease him, 
and he would cast over in his mind whether he had done anything 
that could have annoyed her. This vision she had of him did not 
soothe her nerves; it made her feverish and restless: but from 
the same source that came her disquiet, came at length her 
peace. She turned her face to her pillow, and buried her fore- 
head in her soft arms, yielding to the presentment of him that 
gradually filled her mind. She saw clearly his bodily appearance 
—the something about him that was at the same time both boyish 
and manly. She had the sense of all this keenly, and also the 
sense that it was only the guarantee of so much more of personal 
qualities, of a character that was at once genuine and admirable, 
and which, talk as he might about non-existence and vanities and 
unrealities, would itself always remain the one real thing in a 
world of shadows. That was how he impressed her—by the 
originality and masculine vigour of his personality. The episode 
of the thrashing had crystallised her fluid impressions of him into 
gems of astonishing brilliancy. The self-control he had then 
exhibited, the strong hand he had kept over his passionate 
impulse, had awed as well as charmed her. She was able to guess 
at and partly understand the emotional forces at work in him, but 
she trembled at the idea of a will that could control those forces. 
She could better comprehend the mind that is swept away by 
passion, than the mind that weighs and considers, and then with 
an open eye yields itself up to the voluntary expression of its 
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fury. There was something even terrible about that. It seemed 
more natural that the weighing and considering should entirely 
give pause to further action. 

It gave her the impression of a nature containing an unlimited 
quantity of the stuff of which character is made. Compared with 
it, how feminine, how frail she felt herself, fit only to be an atom 
of dust in the cloud raised by his chariot wheels. And yet she 
was conscious that such entire comprehension as hers could not 
be possessed by everyone. It gave her, at least, the right to be 
numbered among his closest friends; for when comprehension 
failed her, faith came to her aid. 

There is no doubt that another aspect of the affair which struck 
her was the contempt of consequences that could nerve him to 
break the law by taking it into his own hands. It appeared to 
her imagination—this strange recklessness of character—to be so 
different from the modern moralists’ idea of what is heroic, and so 
like what seemed heroic to the world in its younger days. 

Then that night, as she lay awake thinking of him, she reflected 
that this rapid realisation of impulse in action took place with 
him, not in one kind of action only, but in all. The strength of 
ordinary men is indeed produced by concentration; but with 
Bernard Stonor the want of it did not weaken his individuality. 
It only drew attention to the fact that it was chronically and in 
all ways expressing itself; and that precisely because it had no 
special channel to flow in, it was always ready to force itself 
through any chance outlet. Hence it was that as a companion he 
was so exceptionally living—always ready to waste on the com- 
panionship of the moment a force that if better utilised might 
have done a great work in the world. And no doubt the few 
people of rare power and originality who are content to devote 
their powers to mere living, and not to doing, will, when they are 
met with, always attract and fascinate. For it is they, not the 
great statesmen or the great authors, but they, the reckless, the 
gallant, the gay do-nothings, who represent that romance of 
living that takes no thought for the morrow, and embodies for us, 
not that subjective and imaginary experience which we call 
poetry, but the quintessence of that practical poetry which we 
call life. 

Such, at an rate, were the ideas and the healing vision, the 
entertainment of which gave such pleasure to Margaret. The 
contrasted sense of her own weakness gave her additional joy in 
the perception of his strength. Her mind brooded over it, and 
floated upon it, as a white-winged vessel floats upon the deep sea. 

Meanwhile, the result of Bernard’s contemporary cogitations 
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were perhaps sufficiently clearly expressed in the following note 
which Nannie brought in to Margaret upon her tea-tray. It had 
no formal beginning or ending, but ran thus :-— 

“Why don’t you come out? It’s so beastly without you. 
Come, at any rate, to-morrow. I will get the boat ready, and 
wait at the steps for you at four o’clock.” 


Cuapter XII. 


Ir his present course of conduct had been pursued under ordinary 
circumstances and with an ordinary woman of the world, Bernard 
Stonor would not have looked at it as he did. But one’s conduct 
to other people depends more than most things, not so much in 
the actual facts that take place, as on the application which 
has been made of them. In this particular case, it appeared to 
him no application whatever had been made. Margaret was as 
simple, natural, and friendly as if he had not been a man at all, 
but only a companion whom she thoroughly liked and even 
admired. And so, though he found himself continually, as was 
his habit, open and unreserved in his expression of interest and 
admiration for her, it appeared to have no further meaning than 
it might have had if it had been as openly expressed by—say 
Nannie or Beaumont. All this was such a new thing to him in 
his experience of women, of the women who were always trying 
to drag him neck and crop into love affairs, without any aggressive 
measures on his part, that it wrapped Margaret, to his mind, in a 
sort of cloud, dividing her from the rest of the world, and lifting 
her feet from the common earth, upon which these others had 
stood. His recognition of this, instead of protecting her, seemed, 
on the contrary, to give him a sort of special licence to express 
himself even more fully and openly than was his wont. It also 
prevented him from seeing anything more than the same sort of 
innocuous poetic licence in the fact that day after day was spent 
by him in her company, till the society of each became a necessity 
to the other. It was not that Bernard, in an ordinary way, was 
afraid of risks on his own account, or of what promised to be a 
dangerous situation. Not at all. But he would have despised 
himself if he had for a moment seen that he was taking advantage 
of an unprotected, innocent girl. If his harmless conduct had 
appeared to him in that light, he would have been the first to 
condemn it. But the whole situation was so new and so strange, 


that he honestly beguiled himself into the belief that for once in 
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his life his friendship with a woman was as pure as an evening 
sky that has been washed by the sunset. 

Margaret’s supremely unconscious delicacy created the plane of 
their friendship. It was her own plane, to which she raised him ; 
so that their friendship really was a thing living in the imagina- 
tion, that had as little as possible to do with any material element. 
He found her unique and fascinating. He gave her a place apart. 
It remained to be seen how far her power really extended over 
him. At present, as has been said, it consisted in a fascination 
he never thought of resisting—a dependence upon her society, 
like the dependence of a sleeper on the thought which gives 
persistency to a desired dream. 

Things were in this condition when another afternoon found 
them again in the boat. Bernard was resting upon his oars, and 
his eyes, from contemplating Margaret, had been drawn to the 
background of blue vapour and soft green that framed her ivory 
face. 

“ What a fearful melancholy seems to hang about that ruined 
chapel of yours!” he said. “I can see it now, between the trees, 
roofless, and overgrown with weeds and ivy. There is something 
sinister about it. It looks as if a curse had fallen upon it, for- 
bidding it ever to become consecrated ground.” 

“Tt did fall, I suppose,” said Margaret, “or at any rate, some- 
thing fell, forbidding it to be ever finished. It is not really a 
ruin. It was begun by one of my family, and left off at the point 
at which you see it now, and nobody else ever completed it. I 
expect the curse was want of money,” she added. “It is the 
most likely one.” 

* Don’t be so unromantic,” said Bernard. “ You, who are so 
much more romantic than I am, at least in theory. I feel sure a 
horrible curse hangs over it, which will fall on the head of any one 
who ventures to restore it to its original purpose, or breathe a 
sacred name in it, or even visit it by moonlight.” 

“How absurd you are!” said Margaret. “I don’t call those 
ideas romantic. I call them horrid. I never indulge in gloomy 
visions like that,—they frighten me!” 

“Yes—they frighten you because you believe in them. Now, 
nothing would induce you to enter those accursed grounds by 
moonlight; and yet it would be most interesting to see how it 
looks.” 

“On the contrary, lots of things might easily induce me. I 
see nothing dreadful in the idea—except that Nannie would not 
approve of it. She would think it most dangerous.” 

“Ah, yes, though the most magnificent effects to be seen are 
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the effects of moonlight, they never are seen. There is something 
shocking about it to the conventional mind.” 

“There is nothing to my mind that is not enchanting about 
it. I have often wished it were possible to wander out into the 
night quite alone. But Nannie would never understand it, and 
what she couldn’t understand, she generally thought wrong, and 
didn’t allow me to do.” 

“Ah, yes. Nannie’s smallest prejudice is more to you than 
anything I can say. You like her a great deal better than you do 
me.” There was perhaps a scrap of jealousy in his mind, but 
the speech was a good deal inspired by what the children call 
“ spoiltness.” 

Her laughing mouth belied the thing he saw shining in her 
eyes, shining there as distinctly as the pebbles at the bottom of 
the river. 

“Of course I like Nannie best,” she said. ‘“ Nannie is every- 
thing to me—she is everything that you call home, memories— 
all sorts of things. And in fact, though she doesn’t look it, 
Nannie is also a chain—the chain that binds Andromeda to the 
rock on a moonlight night.” 

“And I—” said Bernard softly—“I am Perseus—come to set 
her free.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Margaret, laughing. “You are the 
dragon come to devour her.” 

Her unconscious words made Bernard, as he expressed it, “ pull 
himself together.” 

“T won’t be the dragon, Margaret. Forgive me for asking 
you. Ofcourse you can’t come. I was a fool to suggest it.” 

But his tone, for some undefined reason, annoyed Margaret. 
Perhaps because it almost suggested a rich note of patronage, 
and Margaret was a wild bird, unaccustomed to the touch of a 
master. 

“You are a silly boy,” she said. “Why shouldn’t I go, if I 
have the fancy? Though I must confess, if you dared me to go 
alone, and I went out of hardiness, I should be petrified with 
fright, or turned into a pillar of salt. But if you were there— 
why should I be afraid ? ” 

“Perhaps,” he said softly, “‘ J should be afraid.” 

Conceiving him to be still bent on thwarting her, her expression 
changed. She threw him a cold, indifferent glance. 

“T beg your pardon, I was only thinking of it from my own 
point of view. Don’t come, I beg of you.” 

He looked at her with blazing eyes, as if he could have spoken 
volumes. They did say a good deal in spite of him, but his lips 
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were shut tight; they said nothing. She asked to go home. It 
was getting late. He rowed her in silence to the stone steps, 
with the lion’s head upon each side, holding big iron rings in 
their mouths. He felt uncommonly like another sort of Perseus, 
who had to wait and see Andromeda devoured. She ran lightly 
up the steps, and from the top of them threw him a smile that 
had been distinctly iced. 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said, “ if I don’t see you again.” 

His bursting, reproachful heart was in his mouth, and it was 
that, perhaps, that kept him dumb. One word, however, did at 
last escape him. “ Margaret!” he exclaimed. But even if she 
heard, she did not turn her head. He watched her light figure 
flitting up the steps. She did not touch the iron balustrade with 
her hand, nor linger, as it was her custom to do, leaning for a 
moment over the roses and clematis. The heavy door was shut 
behind her ; and she was gone. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Now Bernard Stonor, who certainly possessed reasoning powers 
above, rather than below, those of the average man, was not thie 
man in a moment like this to be governed by them. He 
delivered himself up, on the contrary, a prey to feelings of the 
most passionate kind. He put up the boat and walked home, 
his heart within him like a lump of lead, and his body aching 
all over with a sense of Margaret’s coldness and cruelty. His 
return to the cottage was like the return of a wounded lion to 
its lair. He locked himself into his room and yielded himself 
up to the secret, though not perfectly silent, expression of his 
misery. 

He was obliged to bestir himself later to eat the dinner thie 
keeper’s wife brought in. He was surprised to find his appetite 
considerably sharpened by his emotion. He then changed his 
clothes, making his toilet carefully, as if he were going out, 
though he had no conscious intention of doing so. But now that. 
physically, he began to be more at ease, he became possessed by 
a single paramount mental hunger—the hunger for Margaret's 
presence. He became overwhelmed by his desire to see her; he 
was like the strong man armed, who is overcome by one stronger 
than himself. He could not have resisted, even if he would; 
but he had no thought of resisting. He was possessed, crazed. 
He went out into the moonlight, and took the road for the 
Grange. 
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For something like the same length of time as that in which 
Bernard had chafed against his misery, till it was in its turn 
mastered by a stronger passion, so Margaret bore herself 
encased in her armour of steely indifference, but not for the 
whole length of that time; for it requires an almost unnatural 
courage to wear a disguise when we are alone, and presently it 
fell from her. She confessed to herself the wretchedness of 
separation from him ; for it was not only absence, it was separa- 
tion. Her spirit was in exile; the empty home was become the 
most doleful of Siberias. She reproached herself for her folly ; 
she confessed she was, in his presence, only as a dewdrop might 
be when the rain absorbs it, or as the dust before the wind,*with 
the angel of the Lord scattering it. His memory, thus divorced 
from himself, was a torture. She knelt down before her window 
and looked out over the park. The moonlight had turned every- 
thing to silver. She stretched out her arms in the direction 
where he was. Suddenly an irresistible impulse seized her; she 
felt a demand was being put upon her to express in some adequate 
form the certainty of her devotion. It was as if she stood upon 
a high mountain, and a voice said to her, “Cast thyself down.” 
An idea came to her, and in her exalted state of mind a sugges- 
tion had all the force of a commandment. Her hands trembled ; 
but she reached out to her white dress, and slipped it over her 
shoulders. Her shaking fingers could scarcely fasten it. With 
the mechanism of habit, she went to her dressing-table and 
twisted up the dark waves of her hair. But the small white face, 
and the great dark eyes that glittered in it like black waters in 
moonlight, were invisible to her. In the same state of exaltation 
that was almost unconsciousness, she glided like a noiseless ghost 
down the great oak staircase, and out through the garden door 
into the moonlight. 

The moonlight lay like a charm upon everything. It struck 
the key-note of her mood, and accompanied it, as music accom- 
panies a song. Into this unreal world of mystical lights and 
shades, where substantial outlines had the softness of a shadow, 
and shadows were like living bodies, the creatures of the night, 
she sped along. She neither hesitated nor lingered in her 
flight, till at length she reached the open door of the roofless 
chapel. Then she knew why she had come; for here, at least, 
was evidence of her reason. Sitting on a broken pillar, with his 
head upon his hands, his eyes staring in black, angry despair upon 
the floor, as the ghost of a Greek god dressed by a London tailor 
might blankly gaze at the ruins of the Acropolis, was the form of 
Bernard Stonor. The sight of him brought to Margaret once 
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more a conviction of realities. She slipped softly up to him; but 
before she could reach him he had staggered to his feet ; his face 
was white and piteous, and in his great grey eyes was the fear 
that she was only a dream come to mock him. He stretched out 
his arms to her, but a groan broke from his lips as the dread 
increased upon him that he had opened them only to close them 
upon the empty air. 


There is no fire that so clearly burns aways all that clogs and 
deteriorates as the fire of a great passion. And Bernard Stonor 
felt to-night that all the frivolities of his life had been shrivelled 
and burned up as if by lightning. The same temperament that 
urged him so hotly in the pursuit of even ordinary things, rendered 
him also at moments subject to a species of exaltation, which 
made all the material facts and material difficulties of the world 
seem nothing when weighed against the need of expressing his 
inmost nature, and which urged him to risk everything for the 
sake of a high imaginative passion. And such a passion now 
seemed the one thing that life held for him. 

Presently the intense whisper of his voice seemed to go 
rustling down the aisle. 

“ Margaret, hear me swear !” 

She crept closer to him and shivered. 

“Don’t swear, Bernard. I believe the ghost of Hamlet’s father, 
and worse, are listening to us.” 

“Sweetheart, what do I care?” He raised his head and 
pierced the transparent lights and solid shadows with his grey 
eyes. “Hear me swear—angels and devils, men and ghosts—that 
with my soul and body, I, Bernard Stonor, belong to Margaret 
Alington, both here and hereafter. Death shall not part us.” 

With her face crushed against his breast, Margaret murmured— 

“Dearest, methinks you do protest too much.” 

He took hold of her soft arms, one in each of his strong hands, 
and held back her face, looking into it. How fragile and pure it 
was, and how the moonlight caressed it. He searched it with 
grave, passionate eyes. 

“Sweetheart, if I thought you meant that, you would break 
my heart, but you don’t. You believe in me, as I believe in you. 
Now there is nothing between us.” 

But when she repeated, repenting for having hurt him, 
“ Nothing,” what was it, what real voice far worse than any mere 
ghost’s voice, that obstinately echoed in his mind, “ Everything ” ? 
What was it that came suddenly like a great cloud over him? A 
host of recollections—his debts, the impossibilities of his position— 
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those other debts, one especially that the person who held the 
bond-considered a debt of honour. Was not he physically, 
morally—or immorally—bound to one, at least, just as much as 
Tristram was ever bound to Iseulte? Had he not considered 
himself for the last ten years as hers ?—although the fidelity with 
which such a woman had inspired him had not interfered with 
a series of infidelities, which were only not treacheries to her 
because they entailed faith to nobody. For of all these women, 
though each might claim to be his mistress, one only, the first, 
had ever received in his imagination the position of wife. The 
others had naturally sunk into—well—their right places. But 
Margaret, she was different. This girl loved him, he could see it, 
with the whole of her fresh fair soul. She was not like those 
others. Where {then did she stand? What was her place? He 
was bound—yes, he was bound. But here was new matter 
altogether. Iseulte must let him go. But Iseulte was like fate. 
He could not blink the fact that he felt, at the bottom of his 
heart, a love for Iseulte, as obstinate, as unreasoning, as his purer 
passion for Margaret. He belonged to Iseulte; but he had wanted 
to possess Margaret. He could not give her up; she was worth 
everything, all the world, everything—except Iseulte. He could not 
sacrifice Iseulte. Then Margaret must be the one to be sacrificed ! 
Must she—poor tender sacrifice! How different from those 
others! As Iseulte was to him, he could see it in her eyes, so was 
he to Margaret, innocent, gentle child! What devil made him 
love her? And he did love her. Was not the devil, Iseulte ? 
Iseulte, who was Moloch, and who would have the sacrifice of pure 
maidens? Devilish Iseulte! 

So ran the turbid measure of his thoughts; so battled his 
passion and his knowledge, his resolution and his reason. He 
had never meant to lead Margaret into this—never. But he had 
been carried away, not by his own impulse only. He had also 
been surprised and carried off his feet by hers—her impulse so 
single, so overwhelming. And yet, after all, he was not Mar- 
garet’s, but Iseulte’s. Here was a fact he had never ceased -to 
recognise ; but the man who, if he knows he is possessed by 
madness, and gives way to it, is not a madman, what is he then? 
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Cuapter XIV. 


Tue days that followed were to Bernard and Margaret like the 
days of a dream, so entirely were they dominated, and thus divided 
from all other days, by a single sensation of deep happiness. 
Bernard’s society was Margaret’s mental sunshine, the sunshine 
that is, after all, life’s true elixir. For her there was neither Hope 
nor Desire; the present moment was complete in itself. But for 
Bernard, things soon began to assume a more complicated aspect. 
When he was momentarily separated from her, it sometimes 
occurred to him to say to himself that the kindest course, the 
truest kindness, would be to leave her. Good, beautiful, gifted, 
she was for his betters, not for himself—not for him with his 
chequered past, that cast such deep and soiling shadows over his 
future; not for him, bound as he was with many chains—chains 
which were some heavy and some light, but all of which had left a 
scar where they had worn into his flesh. It was not, he would say, 
for such as he to lay a rough hand on the delicate white flower of 
her youth. What right, what licence had he to pluck it? He 
could not wear it openly on his breast. Why then did he steal its 
sweetness? Separated from her, he asked himself these and 
countless other questions; but when he was with her, she herself 
seemed to be the answer to them. He loved her with all his 
reckless and undisciplined soul, with a love that was like fire 
smouldering in intense heat, and bursting out into sudden devour- 
ing flames. That seemed answer enough; let the future answer 
for itself. 

So for him the days passed, bringing with them reasons and 
resolutions in plenty; but never the decisive action that would 
have made them as unnecessary as they were now useless. For 
they acted only as impediments in a torrent, showing the force 
and volume of the stream that dashed them down—so that while 
his love became less smooth, less sunny than hers, what it lost in 
breadth and light it gained in depth and force of concentration. 
And still each day fresh incidents would occur which showed to 
Margaret his character in yet a fairer light. For instance, she 
had received one morning a scrap of paper from him, on which 
was written: “Will you come up to the cottage and fetch me 
to-day when you are ready fora walk? There’s a sick child here ; 
I wish you would come and have a look at her.” 

Margaret arrived at the cottage according to his request. The 
keeper’s wife was outside her door, her skirt rolled up, pattens on 
her feet, and with her brawny arms deep in a red earthenware tub 
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which was placed on a wooden bench in the porch. Margaret 
asked for Mr. Stonor. 

“Yes, Miss, he’s inside; he’s minding the child while I do my 
bit of washing. I must get it done before Sunday; I’ve put it off 
as long asI can. The child’s been that ailing, and Mr. Stonor’s 
that good-hearted, he says, ‘ I'll mind Alice,’ he says, ‘ you do your 
washing. But soon as ever Miss Alington calls,’ he says, ‘go I 
must.’ §So, if you will kindly step in, Miss, Pll wring my things 
out to dry.” 

Her conversational powers were by no means exhausted, but 
Margaret’s interest was excited by a different object. She felt she 
was soon to realise a historic sensation that had always appeared 
to her immense—the sensation that must have been experienced 
by King Alfred’s retainer when he found his master super- 
intending the burning of the cakes. But Bernard was not 
“minding cakes,” nor as she had half expected to find him, 
“minding baby.” But he was stretched upon a low wooden bed- 
stead in a corner of the room, his head propped by his hand, 
reading aloud a fairy tale to the occupier of a still smaller crib 
near to it. His brown curly head was close to the child’s golden 
one, and she was leaning her little flushed face against his arm. 
Margaret stopped short upon the threshold. 

“Oh! Bernard,” she exclaimed, “why do you do that? The 
child looks as if it had got the measles!” 

“Well, what if it has?” he answered, pinching its cheek. 
“Poor little beggar, I can’t help it. It’s run many a message for 
me, and done me many a good turn—haven’t you, Alice? And 
I'm not going to desert you just because you have got the measles.” 

Margaret drew nearer and sat also upon the bed. 

“T will not be a coward when you are brave; at least, not when 
Ican help it. Come here, Alice, and let me read to you a bit. 
It’s not good for Mr. Stonor to keep all the infection to himself; 
give me half of it.” 

Presently the mother came in, wringing the soapsuds from her 
hands, and wiping them on her apron. 

“Well, Alice, you do have a fine party, I declare! Better nor a 
penny-readin’ all to yourself. But I’ve done washing, and I'll 
come and see to you. Mr. Stonor spoils you, he do—such a 
gentleman as he is, and with a heart there’s none kinder, not if 
you walk barefoot through England to find it, that I’m sure. And 
Miss Alington, you’re a rare stranger, and I’m glad to see you, 
growing as beautiful as your ma and as good as your pa, I'll be 
bound, for all Nannie keeps you so close.” 

There was a meaning twinkle in the woman’s round bright eyes ; 
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and Margaret, whose eyes till then had rested upon Bernard, 
blushed and looked away. He came to her rescue. 

“Well; I'm going to take Miss Alington back now,” he said, 
“or I shall get into hot water, for Nannie is very strict! He 
opened the door for her and they passed out, grateful for the out- 
side freshness after their imprisonment. 

“How impulsive you are!” sighed Margaret. “I believe you 
nursed that child as if your life depended on it, or hers. You 
were so engrossed when I went in!” 

“Qh, doctor’s business is awfully interesting. I always think 
I should like to have been a man of science, able to relieve pain, 
and to study in order to stop disease.” 

“T could not think of you as a doctor!” Margaret laughed, but 
was impressed by his gravity. 

“You could never think of me as anything but a useless ne’er- 
do-well,” said Bernard. “That is the curse of my existence, and 
I must endure it.” 

‘You are what you are,” said Margaret, “ whatever you may or 
may not do.” 

“What do you mean by Iam what Iam? Iam what I do, and 
I do nothing that I had not better have left undone.” 

“Don’t say that, Bernard. You, who are so kind and so generous, 
so strong and so brave.” His frank grey eyes smiled into hers. 

“T, who am so cruel because so selfish, so cowardly because so 
weak.” 

“It’s impossible you can be weak,” she said, seeing in his face 
the ideal of manhood. 

“T don’t know if it is weak, or if it is strong,” he replied, “ but 
when a feeling, whatever it may be, reaches a certain pitch, I 
always yield to it, against every reason that can be brought to 
bear upon it.” 

“T know you do; that is really living. You put your whole soul 
into everything you do.” 

“There’s something in that,’ said Bernard. “You're a clever 
little girl; it is certainly the secret for not getting blasé—only to 
do the things you know you really want to do, and never to do 
anything because some one else has done it, or because it is the 
right thing.” 

“T think the strongest thing of all,” said Margaret, “ would be 
if you wanted to do anything awfully, and yet didn’t, because an 
entirely original reason prevented you.” 

“Ah, well,” said Bernard, “if you wanted awfully to behave 
like a pig and didn’t, there wouldn’t be much to be proud of. I 
know women have rum notions. But where the whole man of you 
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—body and soul—goes together, there can only be a conventional 
reason against it.” 

“Well, I don’t know. Of course you know much better than I 
do.” And in fact the sense he gave her of the possession of a 
complete knowledge of the world was one of the charms he had 
for her. “ Are conventional reasons really so worthless ?” 

“ Absolutely,” he answered with decision. “They won’t hold a 
drop of water. But the greatest of all the commandments is this, 
‘Thou shalt not be found out.’” 

Margaret’s eyelids dropped under the cloud that fell upon her 
face. Her voice was changed and grave. 

“TJ don’t like your saying that, Bernard. It’s not like you.” 

“Tt’s very like me, if you knew me, dear,” he said gently. “It’s 
a rule I have never yet broken. Thanks to my good luck, not to 
my good sense.” 

They had reached the waterfall and now stood upon the bridge, 
leaning over and looking at the torrent. The lime trees and the 
willows, upon either side, made a complete screen around them. 
He drew closer to her side and slipped his arm around her. Some- 
thing in the pale gravity of her face, something in its frail delicacy 
touched him. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “it would have been better if I had been 
drowned in your torrent, instead of crossing your bridge.” She 
rested her head against his shoulder. 

“Oh, Bernard! do you remember how rude I was to you that 
first day ?” 

“You were a haughty Princess, and I was an importunate 
beggar. But you threw me a bone another day!” 

“T was too kind, much too kind. But you shouldn’t have been 
so nice, and then, I suppose, I was rather lonely.” 

“What will you do when I am gone, Margaret?” he asked 
softly, holding her against him. 

She looked up; her brown eyes melted into his grey ones. 

“Think about you till you come back.” 

“There is one thing, darling,” he said, “ you must remember. 
When I go away—and I must some day—it mustn’t seem unkind 
if, as you say, I throw myself a good deal into things, and when I 
am away from you,” (Margaret shivered) “I suppose I shall be 
just the same—very much off my head about one thing or another, 
and you must make allowances for me, and not be hurt or angry 
if I am like that.” 

“You're going to forget me. You're going not to care about 
me. Ah, if it could end now!” 

“Tm not going to do anything of the kind, dear, and you're not 
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going to be a little silly. If my father wasn’t such an infernal 
old brute we could be married to-morrow. But I told you all 
about that, dear.” And he had told her the whole miserable busi- 
ness—his debts, his dependence, his inability to earn a penny for 
himself, the absolute hopelessness of his position, everything she 
knew, except one thing. She did not know of the existence of 
Iseulte. Not that he had not wished and even tried to tell her of 
that, for Bernard Stonor was not naturally a liar; in fact, a 
false position—or what he considered a false position—galled 
him bitterly. But he could not tell her; he could not stab her 
innocence with such a knife as that ; he could not explain to her 
that for a few months she was all the world to him, and yet—as 
he had been before these weeks, so he would be when they were 
over—he would be again Iseulte’s. 


Cuarter XV. 


Ir was already October. For some days the river had looked a 
steely grey colour, instead of blue, and the trees had begun to 
slip off their flimsy red and gold dresses, and let them lie about 
their feet. At night the sky sparkled with jewels, and the ground 
was white with frost. A sharp, cold breath in the air threatened 
winter. But nevertheless, late one evening a note was brought 
to Margaret, asking her to meet Bernard in the chapel, as he had 
important news to tell her. 

The wind was cold and Margaret shivered ; her teeth chattered 
in her head. 

“T oughtn’t to have let you come out,” he said. ‘ It’s too bitter.” 

“ But you had something to tell me, Bernard. Oh, what is it?” 

To her own surprise, no less than his, Margaret suddenly found 
herself in a passion of tears. 

Bernard held her softly in his arms, soothing her like a child; 
then— 

“T see you have guessed what it is,” he said. 

“Guessed? Ah! I have guessed now.” She buried her face 
in his breast. After a moment she looked up, pallid and tragic. 

“You are going,—am I right?” 

“A telegram came to-night. My father is ill; he has sent 
for me.” 

“ Ah, then you must go. But you will come back?” 

“Surely, dear. But he is abroad, in the Riviera. I shall be 
away some time most likely.” 

Her face was again hidden; she clung to him. It seemed the 
sword that had been hanging over their heads had at last begun 
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to fall, dividing one by one in its descent the links that bound 
them together. 

“ Margaret, you must be brave. Don’t fear the worst—hope for 
the best. I must have gone sooner or later, and it’s a good omen 
my father sending for me. He may be going to do something for 
me at last.” 

“T will be brave. But I cannot be cheerful. My father went 
away, and Robin went away, and now Bernard leaves me.” 

“Sweetheart, I wish you could go with me, but you can’t now. 
Who knows but I may come back soon to fetch you.” 

A sudden shriek fell from Margaret’s lips. She seized his arm 
and hurriedly whispered— 

“Bernard, Bernard, I saw some one glide away under that 
archway, through the door to the left, and I heard a smothered 
laugh—a brutal laugh. Did you not hear?” 

“Dearest, it was only your fancy.” But as he held her, he 
looked scrutinisingly round. The thought flashed upon him. 
Fool that I am!—what would be easier than for some poacher or 
night bird to pry upon her. But the laugh. No, it was all her 
disordered nerves—her tears—and now this. It was a presenti- 
ment of his going: she had known without the consciousness of 
knowledge. Her instinct had been before him. 

But outside the chapel, shrinking close into the shadows upon 
the noiseless turf, Beaumont craftily took his way homewards. 
His slouching head and shoulders, though they hid his face, yet 
at the same time revealed his identity, while his features were 
distorted with an exultation which had already been partly 


expressed in the involuntary sound of mirth that had broken 
from him. 


Margaret lifted her face. 

“To-night you are with me. To-morrow I shall be alone.” 

“Dearest, oh, my dearest! I shall be alone also.” 

The sense of his love for her brought for the moment a respite 
to her grief. It was helped also by the fact that she was 
physically exhausted by emotion. Bernard spoke gently to her. 

“ Before I go, Margaret, let me tell you 1 am yours again, now 
and always ; as long as we both shall live.” 

Her eyes were no longer wide and wild. The heavy wet lashes 
veiled their blackness. 

“Dear,” she murmured, “ what need is there for me to tell 
you there is nothing in heaven or earth but you!” 

It was over at last. At break of day Margaret had crept to her 
bedroom window at the sound of wheels, and had seen the cart 
flash down the drive that was to take Bernard to the station. 
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Crapter XVI. 


Tue autumn days had broken into winter, and all at once the 
trees were bare and the leaves were gone. The golden rain they 
had scattered upon the green earth had turned grey and brown 
till it became, not a glory of gold, but a mass of corruption. The 
river was swollen with rain and mud. Its reflections had vanished, 
and a mist, that was not the silver veil of summer, but the devil’s 
shroud of winter, stretched dank and unwholesome from the river 
to the woods. Margaret shivered in the wet air. But day after 
day she clung to the walks and paths that spoke to her of Bernard. 
She lived once more, not with a human companion, but with a 
dreamy abstraction. Her old habit of mind so far comforted her 
that she did not always feel lonely. For after all, Nature was her 
closest playmate, and dreams her earliest friends. But she now 
knew the difference between the warmth of human fellowship, the 
. touch of human hands, the intimacy of human eyes, and the 
intangible, passive pervasion of Nature. The one did not displace 
the other. They were each in their own way all the world to her. 
Nature still spoke to her more directly, more immediately, with 
less of the material veil between its soul and hers, as a picture 
speaks more quickly than spoken words. She had the imagination 
that gathers the whole from the hint, that sees only in part, but 
perceives wholly. There is no doubt she had great comfort in it, 
great consolation in the fact that, now Bernard was away, Nature 
still continued to breathe softly in her ear; to occupy the soul, 
and the mind, and the heart, that would otherwise have been too 
horrible and dreary a waste. That was when she was out of 
doors listening to the wind in the trees, observing the grace, and 
patience, and cheerfulness of their waving branches. This was 
sometimes the sort of thing they said to her :—“It is winter, and 
still fiercer storms, still barer solitudes await us. Let us then be 
strong as we are patient. Ghastly, and cold, and fierce is the 
long winter, but forsaken, hopeless as it is, at the end of the vista, 
impossible as it seems, sunshine will again fill our arms with 
verdure, and our cheerful hearts will send the vigorous sap racing 
into our smallest extremities, feeding the young buds.” 

Margaret was young, and hope springs as eternal in the 
youthful breast as it seemed to do in the hearts of the lime trees. 
She was also so ignorant of society as to be unable to picture any 
possible or impossible adventures that might befall Bernard. She 
was not therefore made unhappy by any fears for his truth or 
devotion. She was naturally inclined, where she placed any, to 
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place implicit confidence, and in Bernard himself she put the 
absolute trust that her behaviour to him had always expressed. 
The fulness of her own subjective life too, and its intensity, 
prevented her from falling into the snares laid for emptiness and 
idleness, the pitfalls of sickly and feeble natures. Although by 
its circumstances somewhat exaggerated, her nature was a robust 
plant, its possibilities still exceeding by much its actual 
experiences. Hers was not a life to be drained dry in one 
draught. What might she not become? What might she not 
do under wider influences? The qualities that a necessity for 
self-reliance might develop, still slumbered. The soul was alive, 
but the character was unborn; perhaps, as is the case with many 
women, never to be born; never to rescue her from the quagmires 
of illusion, and land her safe on the dry ground of fact. For the 
feet of gentlewomen, in ordinary circumstances, are not set in a 
large room. A step back, or a step forward, is all that can be 
taken. Margaret, at any rate, was not only mined, but entirely 
guided by the fever of the soul. It was even impossible to her to 
imagine a more competent guide. She had from the beginning 
given the reins into the hands of the emotional part of her, and 
yet she was eminently reasonable, eminently logical. But the 
idea of being controlled by reason or logic, instead of by inspira- 
tion, never occurred to her. If it had, it would only have been 
to dismiss the idea as shocking or absurd. All she required was, 
that no dead formless form be put upon her, no uninspired routine, 
no artificially forced circumstances, nothing that should be to her 
as a dead husk, and not the living garment of the soul. She 
desired to spin her outer life, as the silkworm spins its silken 
case. 

But her resignation was broken by pain when she discovered 
Bernard’s one great limitation, an extraordinary incapacity for 
writing even the simplest letter. After having received the first 
hurried lines written on his journey, and then a few more giving 
the facts of his arrival at his destination and its name, she 
expected to hear often and in long letters from him. Buoyed up 
by this hope, she poured out her thoughts and feelings on 
several sheets of paper and sent them to him. Her effusion was. 
as simply a reflection of herself as she knew how to make it, and 
as she possessed all unconsciously the faculty of expression, 
it was very like indeed. ‘This is the characteristic reply 
she received. Its manner hardly gave an idea of Bernard’s 
capabilities :— 

“You are a wonderful poetical little lady; I wish I were half 
the chap you think I am. I am an awful bad hand at writing. 
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My father is determined to keep me here, now he has got me. 
He looks pretty bad. I get over to Monte Carlo most days, and 
have had my usual luck. Letters are dangerous things, I say— 
something only meant for one pair of brown eyes, and who knows 
how many others may not see them? It’s a risk it’s no use to 
run. If you knew as much about village post-office gossip as I 
do, you would say so. Good-bye, little Princess!—Yours as 
ever, 


“ BERNARD STONOR.” 


After that, the fount of Margaret’s eloquence was sealed up. 
She sent by the post notes that rivalled his own in shortness, but 
she wrote for her own relief longer ones, which she posted only 
in a rosewood bureau, and kept locked up in her room. 

The short winter days did not admit of much outdoor life, and 
she began to make more and more a companion of that inner 
self, as it looked at her in its black and white dress. Yesterday’s 
thoughts stood for her in the place of yesterday’s friends ; they 
perhaps held more food for the imagination than an everyday 
acquaintance. But it indulged her mind at the expense of her 
body, and rapidly turned her from a garden flower into a hot- 
house plant. The little time now spent in the open air was still 
passed in those places where she could feel in communion with 
Bernard. But except this imaginative companionship, he no 
longer shared any with her, for his letters, which had become 
fewer and fewer, were telegraphic in their nature, and made her 
feel each time that a door had been opened, only to be shut again 
immediately. Her idea of a letter had been that it should act 
like a wonderful telescope, enabling one to cross continents, and 
to look into another person’s mind. Her longing to see him was 
ordinarily of the nature of a chronic hunger; but at times it 
developed into a fit of sharp agony, when she would not dare to 
approach her writing-table, lest she should entreat him to come 
to her. The feeling that at any moment it was in her power to 
bring him, the certainty that he would leave his father at all 
hazards to go to her, thus undoing all that his obedience had 
done—this feeling prevented her from acting upon her impulse. 
But afterwards, when the certainty was become much less of a 
certainty, it was still more impossible to write. It was then 
that hope first began to desert her, but it only left her an 
easier prey to passion. She could no longer describe in words 
her emotion ; though, indeed, the tumult in her had made itself 
into a kind of rhythm that throbbed in her heart and brain, and 
which at last broke out of its prison. There had been moments 
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even when she began to take an interest in verse-making. But 
she cared nothing if her rhymes were good or bad, only that they 
should express her emotion. Experience began to show her that 
this perpetual state of acute suffering, and perhaps also the 
continued effort to seek relief in its adequate expression, was 
perceptibly weakening her. She began to be liable to strange 
attacks of exhaustion, when for several minutes she found herself 
helpless and cold. Nannie became aware of it, and worried 
anxiously after her; but her care, which was one of the body 
merely, could be of little use. The crisis of mental suffering was 
still to be reached. It came at length upon a day when Margaret 
sat at her bureau. The worn out brain at last confessed itself 
conquered. The pen dropped from her hand as the chill crept on 
from her heart to her benumbed limbs; the sensation came to 
her like a friend—it brought rest ; it seemed to promise that the 
hour of torture was over, now that the glass had run down. 


Cuarter XVII. 


But while the battle in Margaret’s mind thus fought itself out 
secretly, leaving it changed and shaken, what was the meaning 
of Bernard’s behaviour? Was it merely frivolous or callous? 
To begin with, it was quite impossible that he should conceive 
of the intensity that solitude lent to Margaret’s sensations. And 
as to himself, he had again resumed his pristine situation at 
Tseulte’s chariot wheels. Apparently he was leading his customary 
life of impulsive activity ; but, as a matter of fact, the moment he 
was away from her, his conduct to Margaret began to look black 
in his own eyes, and the more he felt a contempt for himself, so 
much the more his admiration and pity for her grew, till it 
reached at last to something that was of the nature of religious 
reverence, But with the sense of reverence came the conscious- 
ness of the sin of desecration. The more her purity became to 
him a star in the darkness, so much the blacker became his own 
guilt; he called himself all the villainous names he could lay 
tongue to, and tried to drown his self-disgust in gambling, in 
drinking, in any form of excitement the moment offered. Far 
from forgetting her, he groaned aloud as he prayed—for it had 
the force of a prayer—that she might forget him. 

Here, face to face, hand in hand with Iseulte, he felt he and 
she were like two criminals, united in the guilt of an infamous 


conspiracy. His very reverence for Margaret made him ashamed 
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to write to her. It seemed a fresh injury that he should dare to 
do so. The idea of seeing her again was even more impossible. 
It would be to meet the eye of the recording angel while still 
tingling with a sense of meanness. Why had not an opportunity 
occurred that he might have made a clean breast of it? Why 
had he never been able to tell her the truth of his position? To 
write it now would be impossible. It would be the act of a 
ruffian. Was it less cruel to write scarcely anything, and finally 
nothing? What was he to do? He grew daily more restless, 
more reckless, more mutinous. He began to chafe against the 
chains that bound him. He grew angry with Iseulte. She could 
not understand the moroseness of her huge captive, whose size 
she was as proud of as if she had herself prevailed by a superior 
strength. But with a master tact she treated him with a smart 
touch of his own indifference. Her cold contempt brought him 
again to her feet ; she had not lost her power ; it was still strong 
enough to keep him in hell, but it no longer possessed the charm 
that could turn his torment into a taste of heaven. 

At length his restlessness so increased upon him that he threw 
up his engagements, and his filial obedience having again filled 
his pockets, he started off on one of his spasmodic journeyings, 
beginning with the Nile, and thinking of India. 

Winter had gone and spring had come. Seen from Margaret’s 
bedroom windows, the buds on the elm trees were becoming 
visibly burnished. Nannie, as she sat in the window, watched 
them, but the sight brought to her more of fear than of hope. 
She could not believe that Margaret would ever see the full leaf 
of which the buds gave promise. Margaret’s illness had been a 
long one; she had seemed all at once, at the very beginning, to 
go down into the shadows of death, and they still hovered over 
her. To Nannie it had appeared as mysterious as it was terrible; 
but the doctor, with reassuring commonplace, had said it was a 
clear case of collapse from nervous debility; and to name a thing 
is to diminish its terrors. He talked also of the damp as a pre- 
disposing cause, of the stagnant water, though the water was not 
stagnant, and of the close, shut-in disposition of the garden. 
He hinted at over-education, and inquired if Margaret had been 
over-working her brain. He shook his head on hearing of her 
scribbling propensities, and said no healthy house should possess 
a library. He would have advised Nannie, at any rate, to lock it 
up, but that the horse was stolen. Upon her explaining that 
they had not kept one for many a long day, he said it was a 
thousand pities. And that she must let the young lady’s brother 
know at once, and, in any case, urge his immediate return. He 
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forbid her to mention this or any other question of a disturbing 
nature to Margaret. He proved himself, indeed, as completely 
in the possession of his senses as he was of his subject, so that 
Nannie set herself to obey as implicitly as possible all that she 
could understand of his directions. 

To Margaret herself, it remained the most astonishing piece of 
news that she was still alive. She had felt so certain of dying, 
and had been so relieved by the certainty. Now that she con- 
cluded she must be going to live, she recognised the fact that the 
nearness of death, which surely ought to have numbed all but the 
immortal part of her, had been quite unable to subdue her passion. 
She therefore no longer battled with it, for had it not been the 
effort to conquer it, to acknowledge its futility, that had proved 
its strength ? Now she rested upon it, as upon a fact that was 
mightier than herself. She yielded herself up to it. It begot in 
her a great indifference, at least, to everything else. She scarcely 
noticed her illness; she felt that to Nannie even her voice was 
like that of a person who speaks from a distance—almost from a 
foreign land. This being the state of her mind, an idea took 
possession of her. She believed that Bernard was coming back. 
This belief had its foundation in some well-intentioned words of 
Nannie’s, who tried, in an indefinite way, to prepare her for 
Robin’s return. Margaret’s mind sprang forward to meet her 
meaning, but in place of Robin she put Bernard. 

Nannie’s own uncertainty prevented her from making more 
than this one attempt at a warning. There had been no reply to 
the letter she had written to Robin. Her own explanation was 
that he had started as soon as he had received it. But she had no 
grounds beyond itself for this assumption. 

Meanwhile, as the days wore on, Margaret’s hope soaredhigh. It 
gave her strength. She left her bed for a sofa, and her dressing- 
gown for a dress. Still every effort was a painful one, and the 
doctor held before her eyes the dread of a relapse. 

She could no longer write letters to post in her bureau, but 
there was a voice within her, always talking to Bernard. Her 
thoughts—and at this time she had many—came to her in the form 
of conversations with him, conversations which her weakness 
would have equally forbidden her to hold or to set down. But 
for all that, they had for her an intense, a vital interest. This 
perpetual occupation of the emotions and the brain was, perhaps, 
not the best way to recovery. Or it might possibly have been 
this inextinguishable vitality of soul that alone kept her alive. 

This-evening, at any rate, audible conversation seemed, more 
than usually, an interruption ; and it was in silence that Nannie 
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watched the sun set behind the elm trees. Margaret lay upon 
her sofa. She had on a white muslin dress, and her eyes were 
shut upon their black fringes, an expression that was almost a 
smile curved her lips. The sound of wheels was heard upon the 
drive—not the heavy waggon that sometimes trailed by on its way 
to the farm, but light, swift wheels, scarcely crunching as they 
flew over the gravel. If they turned in at the approach, they 
must soon reach the door. Margaret’s cheek paled—she held her 
breath. This moment was not more impossible than any other— 
she looked at Nannie. 

Nannie had also turned white and was trembling, then she 
folded her work with her shaking hands. Her eyes were too dim 
to see her mistress; she rose to her feet. Master Robin had come 
home; all would be well. Full of her own sensations, she was 
justified in forgetting Margaret, who was in complete ignorance 
of the event. In fact, the safety of both lay only in instant flight ; 
she was not sufficiently master of herself to speak collectedly. 
She slipped out of the room, feeling that she had escaped a 
danger. 

Margaret was alone. She stood up, exalted with joy, her pale 
face radiant. Lightnings, indeed, seemed to flash and waver 
before her eyes; but this was due merely to the pulsations of her 
blood disproportioned to her weakness. She was filled with a 
feeling of health and strength. She piled up the hair that lay 
in tresses upon her shoulders, and fastened it up on her head, but 
the effort exhausted her; she sat down again upon the sofa. Her 
eyes were dilated, fixed upon the door; her ears eagerly greeted 
every sound. When were the footsteps coming? How long they 
delayed! Nannie must be telling him everything, when he had 
only to see her to understand. Bernard—Bernard—ah! at last 
they were coming. There was Nannie’s footstep, and slowly, 
softly behind it, another—what other ? 

Nannie was in the room. Speeches of preparation were on her 
lips and in her eyes. Margaret stopped them by a gesture. 

“Bring him in. I know he is here.” 

Nannie again vanished, and her place was filled by another form 
—a man—short—squarely built—with a bronzed bearded face. 
Margaret stood injured, silent. Who was this man—coming in 
his place? What was this stranger? She felt wounded—con- 
fused. She looked beyond him—still waiting—expectant. No 
one followed him in. What was it?—what was the meaning of 
it? There was a horrible silence. Then—that it should be 
broken appeared more cruel. A voice that had a familiar strange- 
ness in it said— 
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“ Well, Margaret. Don’t you know me?” 

She had just put up her hand as he began to speak, as if 
warding off a blow. Must it come? The horrible crash, the 
something that was going to crush her? She shrank back with 
an instinct of its consequences. 

But it had fallen. Her life was a dream. This was reality. 
This was Robin. Bernard was a dream. He was not coming. 
But all at once an idea occurred to her. Her former prepossession 
had been too strong to be destroyed in a moment. It returned 
upon her now with redoubled force. Bernard did not know of 
her illness; he was here; but he was waiting for her where he 
always waited. He was upon the bridge. It was there he would 
expect to see her; the frock she had on was one in which she 
used to meet him. She put Robin aside. He fell back at once, 
before her white fingers could touch him, at the look in her eyes. 
She was strong with the strength of inspiration; she passed 
through the door and down the stairs. The garden door was 
open. She was out upon the steps, and away to the bridge over- 
hanging the waterfall. It was already growing dusk. The water 
thundered down over the rocks into the pool below. There it lay, 
still and agate-like, reflecting the black moving trees and the 
light behind them. The bridge stretched before her, a white line. 
It was empty. There was no one upon it. Bernard was not 
come. He was not here. How her hopes had deceived her! For 
the first time she realised a horrible sensation of spiritual blank- 
ness—an intense, an insidious loneliness. The world without him 
—how hideous it appeared! But again her soul was in revolt. 
She would not accept this material separation as final. She flung 
it back into the teeth of circumstance. If there was no other way 
to be close to him, there was at least one; she could make one 
protest, one refusal, one more act of faith. If life must divide, 
then death should unite. If living meant only perpetual exile, 
then dying would be going home. It would bring him nearer. 
How to get nearer him—nearer. Yes, that had been the question. 
Margaret stood for a moment with her clasped hands looking 
eagerly down. Her face seemed to be drawn down—down into 
the waterfall—she seemed to feel it sucking her breath. Then— 
in a moment—the question was solved. The whirlpool had 
answered it. 
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Cuarter XVIII. 


Brrnarp Sronor had come back from the East a new man. He 
had taken a mighty resolution. He had done with Iseulte. If it 
was a crime to have done with her, it was one he was prepared to 
answer for. One must not be afraid in this world of a crime or 
two. But that the innocent should suffer for the guilty—that 
must not be allowed. He had once, upon the impulse of the 
moment, acted as if he thought otherwise, though he would have 
taken the risk of that too, if it could all have fallen upon his own 
broad shoulders. But to let it fall on the white soul of a girl! 

“He felt his travels had been a great bath to him. He had 
been washed free of the dirt of circumstance. He had looked 
things in the face, and had seen them as they really were. His 
first impression of himself had been by no means a pleasant one. 
But with action had come hope, and he felt he was beginning to 
deserve his own good opinion again. 

Having settled with Iseulte that he was to act according to his 
present convictions, he left Monte Carlo a second time. And this 
time for England. The trains and the steamers were not quick 
enough to take him to Margaret. He was in a hurry to start life 
afresh upon a new basis. He would confess to her, as far as he 
was able, his abominable sins, and she would pity and forgive 
him. 

As he drew nearer, he became more excitable and nervous. He 
wondered at her long silence. He longed passionately to see her, 
to hold her in his arms. A thousand pictures of her floated in 
his brain. The world was nothing to him in comparison with 
her. To have gained Margaret was to gain everything. 

The white mists of the early morning still hung upon the 
fields, and wetted the platform, when he arrived at his destination. 
It was almost too early ; he would leave his bag, and walk to the 
Grange. He would go quietly up to the house and ring the bell. 
Would Margaret see him coming, and run down to meet him ?— 
Would ? He tried in vain to subdue the violent throbbing of 
his pulses. The sight of the old faded red brickwork of the house, 
the white porch where she had stood to welcome him, came to 
him like a thrill of pain. Each familiar object as it broke upon 
his eyes seemed to endow them with unknown sensibilities. ‘The 
door was opened to him by a bronzed bearded man, who did not 
immediately answer his inquiry for Miss Alington, but looked at 


him for a moment’s silence with a deeply-scrutinising regard ; 
then he said— 
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“T think you must be Mr. Bernard Stonor.” He again paused. 
And to Bernard it seemed that upon his silence hung all the 
weight of Eternity. Then he went on, “ And to youl say that 
Margaret Alington is dead.” 

He waited still with his intent gaze that seemed to demand so 
much. But whatever it might demand, something had been 
granted to it. His look suddenly softened, and as Bernard, with 
an instinct of blindness, stretched out his arm, groping for a 
pillar, he spoke on hurriedly and with an effort 

“The house is empty. I leave this morning for America. 
The nurse has gone to the lodge. If you care to hear more, go 
to her. She will tell you; I cannot.” Then he shut the door. 





Bernard had sat with Nannie many hours in her little room at 
the lodge. His arms were folded upon the table, and his head 
was sunk upon them. Nannie’s voice yet distilled in its broken 
murmurs fresh drops of anguish in his tortured heart. 

“Yes, my pretty darling was not drowned,” the doctor said. 
“ Before ever the water touched her, the shock had killed her.” 

He had heard all. Surely every chord that could be touched by 
pain in him had rung the response. He had listened till he could 
piece together every little bit of her life since he had left her. 
How he had been a coward and a loiterer! But she should no 
longer reproach him; now, at least, he would go to her. 

The shadows of evening had deepened into night when at 
length he pulled himself together and left the lodge. Nannie 
put her hand upon his head before he left her, and prayed God to 
pity him, for such anguish is more terrible in the young than in 
the old. 

Bernard made his way in the gathering darkness by an uncon- 
scious instinct of memory to the cottage where he had spent the 
nights a year ago. Every step of the way with its cloud of 
witnesses seemed to give a body to his vision. He tapped softly 
at the door. Its inmates had already gone to rest. He lifted the 
latch and went in. By the light of the fire he was able to recog- 
nise the unaltered arrangement of the room. Yes, there was his 
fishing-tackle which he had left behind him. And there was the 
box with He moved towards it gently, and, unlocking it, 
took out what he wanted, locked it again, and as silently left the 
house, closing the door behind him. It was his own property 
that he had taken, and yet he felt like a man who has stolen an 
inexhaustible treasure. When he was some way from the cottage 
he stopped and examined the case he had brought away. It was 
all right. He took out what he wanted and threw the empty 
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case away, and with a lighter step made his way eagerly now to 
the village church. Here, making use of Nannie’s information, 
in a distant corner of the churchyard, quite away from the family 
vault where for centuries the Alingtons had been buried, he found 
Margaret’s grave. 

He laid his pistol down by the headstone. Then, in a few 
moments, himself softly down upon the grave. The silence seemed 
itself to lay a compelling hand upon him, and to hush the sobs 
that shook his frame. He stretched out his arms and buried his 
face in the short, sharp grass. For the turf had been newly laid 
upon it. Then as he became outwardly at peace, and as the silence 
deepened round him, he knew he was no longer alone. He became 
wrapt in a sense of companionship. She was here—and he was 
once more with her. For him Time had no further measurements. 
The clock struck in the church tower; a low-flying owl brushed 
past him, but neither had the power to rouse him; nor the bats 
flitting in and out of the ivy, nor the dew that drenched him. 
He never stirred. He was too engrossed. 

Had he at length fallen asleep? The clock struck again. 
This time he heard; its note was imperious. It was four o'clock 
and broad daylight. People would soon be about. He rose 
softly. He took up his pistol. He had a feeling it might dis- 
turb her; he walked a few steps, but it seemed to be away from 


her. He turned again, and immediately raised his hand. The 
morning sun shone out upon his extraordinary manly beauty. 
For one moment it was full of the old simplicity and confidence. 
Then the air was horribly shaken. Rapidly the day grew 
brighter. 





